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OT since the tide of battle turned 
against Germany in the fateful 
July of 1918 has there come to the 
civilized world news so heartening as 
that which a week of Polish victory 
has brought. When the last issue of 
this paper went to press, the outlook 
for Poland seemed dark almost to the 
point of despair ; now her forces seem 
_ to be sweeping on to a victory so de- 
cisive as to make her safety sure. 
The difference to all the world is be- 
yond the possibilities of computation. 
The situation is not yet past the 
point of danger; but had the Russian 
advance continued, and Poland lain 
helpless at the feet of Soviet power, 
no forecast, however alarmist, of 
what might have ensued for Europe 
and the world could have been dis- 
missed as sensational. The conjunc- 
tion of France and Poland in the 
great achievement is thrilling in its 
historic suggestion; nor can one for- 
bear to recall the rescue of Western 
civilization by John Sobieski. The 
Turk before the walls of Vienna in 
1683 was no greater menace than was 
the Bolshevik army a week ago at the 


gates of Warsaw; and if the victory 
shall prove to be conclusive, it may 
well be that history will assign to the 
gallant Polish nation the honor of 
having a second time played the part 
of savior of Europe. 


HE President’s warning to the 

Poles against a policy of aggres- 
sion is most salutary. Nothing could 
be more deplorable than that the very 
means by which Poland has been 
saved should be converted into a 
source of strength for the Bolshevik 
despotism; and that is what would be 
almost sure to happen if the Poles 
placed themselves in the attitude of 
conquerors or despoilers of Russian 
territory. The requirement, how- 
ever, that Polish armies should not, 
in the carrying out of necessary mili- 
tary operations, cross the Russian 
boundary seems to go beyond reason; 
a campaign waged upon such a basis 
might prove abortive after tremen- 
dous sacrifices had been made and con- 
clusive victory was in sight. Whether 
the actual exigencies of the situation 
demand such a limitation is a prac- 
tical question which can not be an- 
swered offhand. But Poland should 
certainly give the most absolute as- 
surance that, whatever may be the 
course of the military operations, she 
will make no attempt to retain pos- 
session of any territory beyond her 
present agreed boundaries. 


HE story of the armistice negotia- 
tions between the Bolshevik and 
Polish representatives at Minsk is in- 
structive, and gives proof, if proof 
were needed, of the futility of deal- 
ing with the Soviet Government on 
the basis of ordinary diplomatic in- 
terchange. It would be equally futile 
to negotiate with any gang of crimi- 
nals whose rule of conduct was 


treachery and deceit and who ac- 
knowledged in advance their inten- 
tion to disregard any compact when 
opportunity offered. 

When the Red Armies were ad- 
vancing and Warsaw seemed within 
their grasp, the Bolshevik authori- 
ties made no secret of their intention 
of overthrowing Poland completely 
and setting up a Soviet government 
there. From day to day they delayed 
negotiations and put obstacles in the 
way of the meeting, meanwhile at- 
tempting, through propagandist an- 
nouncements, to throw the blame for 
the delay upon the Poles themselves. 
Then, as complete victory seemed a 
little less imminent, Kamenev, in 
England, announced the terms sub- 
mitted on August 19 to the Polish 
delegates at Minsk. It now tran- 
spires that the terms actually pro- 
posed were more severe than those 
officially announced by Kamenev, but 
even these amounted to a denial of 
Polish independence. They stipulated 
that the Polish army should be re- 
duced to 60,000 men, and prohibited 
the importation of war materials, 
while permitting the Russian Soviet 
to maintain 200,000 men opposite the 
Polish border. Furthermore, they 
required of Poland the right of free 
transit for men and goods through 
her territory and the full possession 
and control of the Volkovisk-Bialy- 
stok-Graievo Railway. Among the 
terms not made public by Kamenev 
was a requirement that Poland’s sur- 
plus arms should be turned over to 
200,000 workmen, meaning, of course, 
those who sympathized with the Bol- 
sheviki. 

Naturally, the Polish delegates 
could not assent to such terms with- 
out yielding up the independence of 
their country, and it is not surprising 
that they declined to do so. The 
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change in the military situation has 
fortunately relieved them from this 
necessity, and the Soviet negotiators 
will undoubtedly be glad to modify 
their exorbitant demands. 


EW YORK editors know nothing 
about the Polish situation. That 

is not their fault. They are victims 
of a strict censorship on Polish news 
by the capitalistic Allied Govern- 
ments, and only indirectly, in so far 
as they are supporters of the capi- 
talistic system, can they be held re- 
sponsible for their own present igno- 
rance. The Call alone is truthfully 
instructed on Poland’s plight, thanks 
to its having access to private sources 
of information. From these it 
learned that “the Soviet troops had 
entered Warsaw at midnight Thurs- 
day, four days before the world had 
been informed of the fact.” On Au- 
gust 18 the Call’s headline disclosed 
that “censorship continues to hold up 
confirmation of Warsaw’s capture.” 
But when the capitalistic censorship 
persisted in propagating the lie of a 
Russian defeat, Colonel Rustem Bek, 
military expert, connected with the 
Soviet Bureau here, was invited to ac- 
count for “the apparent discrepancies 
in the dispatches of the news agen- 
cies.” This was obviously a slip of 
the editor’s pen, as the news agencies 
were notoriously unanimous. in 
spreading the garbled reports, which, 
owing to the activity of the censors, 
were the only news to reach them, the 
discrepancies being between that 
doctored news and the “unofficial in- 
formation from private sources” sup- 
plied to the Call. The Red Colonel’s 
solution of the problem is entirely 
convincing. The Russians may be 
said to possess Warsaw, as they could 
be there if they wished to. But they 
prefer not to be there, for strategic 
reasons. “With the double object,” 
Rustem Bek explained, “of annihila- 
ting the Polish army and avoiding the 
bombardment of Warsaw and what 
civilian population may remain there, 
the Soviet troops have withdrawn a 
short distance to the east of the capi- 
tal in order to force the Polish army 
into the open.” And of course the 


longer that short distance becomes, 
the wider will be the “open” for the 


annihilation of the enemy’s forces, 
which proves that what seems a con- 
tinued retreat of the Reds is a 
strategic approach to their certain 
victory. 


[ many of our intelligent and patri- 

otic women fail to exercise their 
newly won political rights, it may be 
taken for granted that this will be 
due to a failure to realize the impor- 
tance of their participation in the 
actual voting. It is precisely the best 
elements among them—such is the 
pressure of domestic affairs—that 
are most likely to neglect to register 
and go to the polls. The suggestion 
has been made, and it is a wise one, 
that the services of merchants and 
department stores should be enlisted 
to the end that their monthly bills be 
accompanied by a note concerning 
dates and places of registration and 
voting, together with a non-partisan 
appeal to all good citizens not to 
neglect their civic duties. This sug- 
gestion is respectfully submitted to 
the consideration of Mr. Hays and 
Mr. White. 


i en injunction issued by District 

Judge Whitford, of Denver, be- 
fore the tramway employees’ strike 
began, forbidding the company, the 
employees, or anyone else to interfere 
with the car service, seems to show 
that the courts are becoming less, 
rather than more, tolerant of strikes 
in the case of corporations whose 
charges are regulated by public au- 
thority. In early times, when indus- 
try was regulated much more than 
now, strikers were punishable for 
conspiracy; but during the age of 
laissez faire, legislation and court de- 
cisions allowed both employers and 
employees to do pretty much as they 
pleased. Now that public service cor- 
porations are again regulated and 
thus prevented from earning competi- 
tive profits, they are quasi-public 
agencies, their employees are some- 
thing like public servants, and the 
right of the one to suspend operation 
and of the other to strike is likely to 
be more and more restricted. In de- 
fending the officials of the Tramway 
Employees’ Union, their counsel, Mr. 








Williams, said: 


This talk of Bolshevism and I. W. W.ism 
and social revolution is mere froth on the 
stream of discontent that will flow through 
this country if this atrocious doctrine is main- 
tained, that laboring men can be told by a 
court of equity that they can not strike. If 
this is to be the law, the people will rise up in 
revolution to change that law. 


In answer to this contention, Attor- 
ney Hawkins said: 


A few men can not jeopardize the safety and 
welfare of a whole city. Can the employees of 


the water company strike and let the people 
thirst to death? And if they threaten to strike 
will anybody maintain that the court does not 
have the right to enjoin them from striking? 
And if they disobey the court, the court must 


punish the wrong-doers or cease to be a court. 


The attorney for the unions seems to 
have been defending an obsolescent 
conception of the relation of the pub- 
lic to a public-service corporation and 
its employees. Evidently the right to 
strike is likely to vary inversely as 
the socialization of industry. How- 
ever, in this case the injunction did 
not prevent the strike, nor has it been 
settled by the punishment of the seven 
leaders for contempt of court. 


: en Paris Humanité has printed an 

article by Zinoviev on the ques- 
tions discussed at the Congress of 
the Third Internationale at Mos- 
cow. The first congress, of March, 
1919, had for its special task the con- 
struction of the party platform, the 
second was concerned with the ques- 
tion of the tactics to be employed. 
Realizing that the strategy of the pro- 
letariat can not be the same every- 
where, but has to reckon with various 
political and historical factors in dif- 
ferent countries, the leaders in Mos- 
cow have divided the regions where 
the Internationale is to conduct its 
propaganda into four categories: 
(1) Russia, where the proletarian 
revolution has taken place; (2) Ger- 
many, Austria, and several Balkan 
States, where that revolution is un- 
der way, but hampered by special ob- 
stacles; (3) countries where the bour- 
geoisie is still in power; (4) the sup- 
pressed nationalities and the colonies, 
where the communist movement must 
assume a national character. We 
suggest, as a fifth category, those re- 
gions where, as in Munich and Hun- 
gary, the proletarian revolution had 
a short-lived success, and where, con- 
sequently, the propagandists have an 
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exceptionally difficult task in per- 
suading the people of the blessings 
of a régime which experience has 
taught them to abhor. 


HE news, not yet officially con- 

firmed, of the British Govern- 
ment’s intention to grant Egypt inde- 
pendence is of paramount importance. 
To build up an autonomous Egypt 
was the ultimate aim of Lord Crom- 
er’s policy, but the vacillating policy 
of the Government in London and the 
lack of continuity in the administra- 
tion of his four successors prevented 
the attainment of that aim. The war 
and the infectious spirit of revolt 
which it disseminated stirred up 
among the Egyptians a tide of dis- 
affection which became a _ serious 
menace to both Egypt herself and the 
Empire. It became increasingly diffi- 
cult to find natives of standing to fill 
the high offices of state; so that the 
Government in London saw the time 
near when the administration of the 
country would have to be taken en- 
tirely into British hands. It had the 
choice between accepting that for- 
midable task which native refusal to 
codperate forced upon the adminis- 
tration, or granting that measure of 
self-rule which would enlist the best 
native talents into the government of 
their own country. It is in line with 
England’s traditional policy that the 
latter course is being taken. In fact, 
the disaffection and the disturbances 
arising of late are the fruits of that 
policy, which aims at the training of 
the native upper and middle classes 
for the exercise of government. The 
educated element, cnce conscious of 
its capacity for self-rule, will natu- 
rally chafe at the control of its foreign 
masters. That is an ingratitude 
which England may be proud of in- 
curring. It is the common experience 
of parental devotion. 


T° what extent independence is to 

be granted to Egypt is not suffi- 
ciently clear from the press dis- 
patches. Great Britain has certain 
vital interests there which she can not 
leave unprotected. Her increased re- 
sponsibilities in the Near East make 
it more imperative for her than ever 
to maintain her foothold on the 





bridge between the Mediterranean 
and Asia, and British industry, which 
is becoming more and more depend- 
ent on Egyptian cotton, would view 
with alarm a magnanimous abandon- 
ment of the country. Neither would 
the moderate elements among the 
Egyptian patriots desire such a solu- 
tion. They are aware of their re- 
liance on British technical efficiency, 
and of their need to be protected 
against the evils of nepotism and cor- 
ruption which almost certainly will 
beset an administration of semi-edu- 
cated Orientals. The British officials 
who are retained in the Egyptian 
service will be responsible to Egyp- 
tian heads of departments, but their 
integrity and aloofness from petty 
party quarrels and internal dissen- 
sions, which are bound to break out 
as soon as the anti-British movement 
has ceased to unite the various fac- 
tions, will give them, in fact, an in- 
fluence sufficiently great to safeguard 
England’s interests in Egypt. 


EPORTS from the conference of 
English and American profes- 
sors, recently held in London, are 
full of the warmest appreciation of 
the hospitality accorded to the visi- 
tors. This first public recognition in 
England of American scholarship in 
the field of the common language and 
literature—the idea originated with 
Sir Sidney Lee—is of more than pass- 
ing significance. The growing im- 
portance of English in university edu- 
cation, the gigantic proportions which 
it has assumed in the curriculum of 
school and college, presents problems 
whose solution calls for the pooling 
of every sound idea on the subject. 
Aside from the many valuable things 
our scholars might learn from Eng- 
land, the English feel a deep interest 
in American methods and aims, if 
only because we have succeeded in 
dismissing a certain amateurishness 
and in addressing ourselves to this 
problem on a large scale. In this 
matter, as in so many others, Eng- 
land is anxious to feel assured of the 
coéperation of America, for among 
the bonds which may be counted on 
to strengthen the future peace of the 
world language is by no means the 
weakest. The union of British and 








American scholars has been made 
permanent through the appointment 
of a joint committee of which Pro- 
fessor George Baker of Harvard, Pro- 
fessor Chauncey Tinker of Yale, and 
Professor Ashley Thorndike of Co- 
lumbia are the American members. 


A FEW more upward turns, and 

the price of tobacco will be back 
to where it was in the days of Ben 
Jonson and his fellow-pioneers in 
the art of smoking. “Thus think, 
and drink tobacco,” runs the refrain 
of an Elizabethan song; and with the 
weed at 5434 cents a pound (planta- 
tion price), its thriftier devotees in 
England must have thought hard be- 
fore laying out the money for a bag- 
ful. That was the price the crop of 
1618-20 brought, and three hundred 
years later (1919) the figure was 39 
cents, with every prospect of a fur- 
ther rise. The Jacobean figure de- 
clined to 6.08 cents in the first 
Charles’s time (1639) and to 3.09 
cents in the second Charles’s day 
(1664). Low-water mark (1.52 
cents) was touched in 1730. Higher 
prices followed immediately, though 
not exceeding 4.56 cents until after 
1790. The 10-cent mark was scored 
in 1853. Since the American Civil 
War, in but one year (1896) has the 
price been as low as 6 cents, and it 
has more or less steadily risen from 
that time. Much praise is due the 
savants of the Department of Agri- 
culture for uncovering the records of 
old-time prices. Would that some 
sociologist would now trace the rela- 
tion of these prices to social condi- 
tions in the tobacco-using nations! 
Was England “Merrie England” in 
1730, when the Virginia and Mary- 
land crop brought only 114 cents a 
pound? Everybody could afford to 
buy, and doubtless, though fifty years 
before the advent of the factories, a 
thick haze of smoke enveloped the 
island. Were there, five years later, 
when the price went to 4.2 cents, mut- 
terings and turmoil, with a lessening 
of the smoke screen? How was it in 
1853, when 10 cents was reached? A 
curious world, tired of wars and 
treaties and intelligentsia and many 
more such things, greatly desires to 
know. 
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A BC of Article X 


‘ton debate on the League Cove- 

nant has never, at any stage, 
been conducted on the high level 
which the character of the subject 
gave the nation a right to expect. 
There have been, of course, many 
able speeches, and many articles of 
high quality in magazines and news- 
papers, but in the centre of the fight 
there has been little that was either 
intellectually impressive or politically 
effective. Neither from the President 
and his leading champions nor from 
his foremost opponents in the Sen- 
ate has there come, so far as we can 
recall, a single example of masterly 
discussion. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
in the dust and heat of the struggle 
for the Presidency the plane on which 
the dispute is conducted is far from 
that which might be wished. But 
even so, it ought to be quite possible 
to “carry on” without making the 
charge of lying a conspicuous factor 
in the debate. Yet that is what is 
being done; and unless we are to at- 
tribute the practice to the maddening 
effect of August’s humid heat the 
prospect for the coming two months 
is anything but pleasing. And, since 
Article X continues to be the storm- 
centre, it seems worth while to point 
out a few elementary facts which 
should serve to reduce this vitupera- 
tive substitute for logic to its proper 
place. 

Let us take as a starting point a 
remark by Mr. Cox as quoted and 
commented on by the New York 
World: 

Gov. Cox in his speech at the Ohio Conven- 
tion Tuesday remarked with considerable em- 
phasis that the Republican leaders in contend- 
ing that European statesmen sitting in the 
Council of the League of Nations could order 
our soldiers anywhere “are speaking a delib- 
erate and wilful untruth.” If any criticism 
can be made of the Governor's language, it is 
that he erred on the side of moderation. 
Now of course, when a Republican 
orator says that European statesmen 
sitting in the Council of the League 
of Nations could, under the terms of 
Article X, “order our soldiers any- 
where,” he is indulging in rhetorical 
exaggeration. But calling him a liar 
is a very poor way of correcting 
him. He knows, and he knows that 


every person of even the most mod- 
erate intelligence knows, that it is 
impossible for the Council of the 
League to “order” any American to 
do anything whatsoever; all that he 
really means is that if the Council 
decided that American troops should 
be sent to the aid of some member of 
the League whose territorial integrity 
or political independence was in dan- 
ger, it would become the bounden duty 
of the United States to send them. 

What the country has to consider, 
therefore, is not whether Republican 
leaders do or do not say that foreign 
statesmen could “order” our boys to 
go overseas, nor yet whether in say- 
ing this they are guilty of “deliber- 
ate and wilfvl untruth,” but what is 
the actual effect of Article X. Does 
it impose any obligation, and in what 
manner would that obligation go into 
effect? On the first half of this ques- 
tion there ought to be no room for 
dispute. For, in the first place, if 
Article X imposes no obligation, the 
reservation which declares that the 
United States assumes no obligation 
“unless in any particular case the 
Congress shall . . by act or joint 
resolution so provide” could not be 
regarded as destructive of the Cove- 
nant; and in the second place, Presi- 
dent Wilson has stated in the strong- 
est possible language the binding 
character of the obligation. He has 
said, indeed, that it is only a moral 
obligation, and consequently that it 
would be open to us to decide whether 
in point of fact the circumstances had 
arisen to which it was intended to ap- 
ply; but granted that the state of 
facts had arisen, our duty to act as 
called for in Article X would be in- 
controvertible; and being a moral ob- 
ligation, would have “greater binding 
force” than that attaching to a legal 
obligation. 

On the second half of the question, 
namely in what manner the obligation 
would go into effect, there is more ex- 
cuse for confusion or uncertainty; 
yet here, too, the leading features of 
the matter are plain enough if one 
looks at them with a clear mind and 
not with a view to putting anybody 
“in a hole.” Professor Corwin in last 
week’s issue of The Weekly Review 
urged with great force the considera- 


tion that it often falls within the 
province of the President to take ac- 
tion of a more or less warlike char- 
acter in pursuance of the terms of a 
treaty, without waiting for any action 
by Congress. But waiving this point, 
in what relation does Congress itself 
stand to the obligation imposed by 
Article X? It is perfectly true, as 
Mr. Cox insists, that under the Con- 
stitution war can be declared only 
through action of Congress; but the 
point which he does not face is that, 
in the absence of any reservation ex- 
pressly denying the obligation, fail- 
ure of Congress to provide for its ful- 
fillment would be a breach of faith. 
To reconcile freedom of action by 
Congress with the observance of good 
faith is the primary object of sincere 
advocates of a reservation to Ar- 
ticle X. 

And here a point should be noted 
that has received less attention than 
it deserves. While the provisions of 
our Constitution do make a difference 
between our case and that of other 
countries, the difference is by no 
means so fundamental as is generally 
supposed. In any parliamentary 
country, the ability of the Govern- 
ment actually to carry on war is de- 
pendent on the voting of supplies by 
the parliament; and the only compul- 
sion upon the parliament to do so in 
response to the requirements of a 
treaty is the compulsion of good faith. 
If Britain or France desired to claim 
the degree of freedom in regard to 
the obligations of Article X which the 
proposed reservation demands for us, 
she would be obliged to make a some- 
what similar reservation. 

Now this does not say that the reser- 
vation is good, or that it is bad. It is 
simply a statement of facts which we 
see no reason why either side of the 
controversy should attempt to be- 
cloud. Starting from the facts, it is 
still perfectly possible to say that the 
reservation is bad because the obliga- 
tion is necessary for the effectiveness 
of the League, which is what the 
President does; or to say that it is 
good because the obligation is dan- 
gerous to the welfare of this country, 
or to the integrity of its institu- 
tions, which is what Mr. Lodge does. 
But let us not be told in the same 
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breath that there is no binding obliga- 
tion and yet that the disavowal of 
the obligation is destructive of the 
League. 

There remains one major point in 
the case upon which much confusion 
of thought and speech exists, a point 
which a recent remark by Lloyd 
George in regard to the Polish situa- 
tion has served to bring very much 
to the fore. “The League,” said the 
British Premier, “can not operate 
where there is no unanimity, and it 
is quite clear that the Allies have not 
the same views regarding Russia and 
Poland.” This has been pounced upon 
by both sides—by certain opponents 
of the League as showing that the 
League is “a cadaver,” by certain ad- 
vocates of it as showing that the 
League can not possibly involve this 
country in difficulties without its own 
consent. 

Neither of these contentions is jus- 
tified. The requirement of unanimity 
does undoubtedly act as a _ tre- 
mendous limitation upon the activi- 
ties of the League, but evidently it 
does not make it a cadaver. The 
error of the other contention is not 
quite so obvious. It consists in over- 
looking the fact that the consent of 
the representative of the United 
States in the League Council is not 
the same thing as the consent of the 
United States. One of the objects of 
the reservation to Article X—an ob- 
ject which the reservationists prob- 
ably hold to be as important as any 
—is the reserving to Congress of 
the right to pass not only upon the 
decision of foreign statesmen, but also 
on that of the appointed representa- 
tive of our own country in the League 
Council. Whatever opinion one may 
hold as to whether such precaution 
is necessary or not, every intelligent 
citizen should understand the nature 
of it. But the prospects are that in 
this regard, as well as in regard to 
the other points we have mentioned, 
nine-tenths of the campaign discus- 
sion will turn not on the merits 
of the case but on loose and vehement 
assertions and denials of what the 
case is; and we have here endeavored 
to do a little towards bringing about 
a more rational consideration of the 
issue. 


Woman Suffrage 


Y the action of the Tennessee Leg- 
islature, assuming that its vote 
will stand as first recorded, woman 
suffrage has been established through- 
out the United States. No political 
change so sweeping in its scope, and 
so far-reaching in its potentialities, 
has ever been peacefully accomplished 
with anything like the swiftness that 
has marked the recent course of the 
woman-suffrage movement. What 
seemed, even ten short years ago, a 
distant goal, and twenty years ago a 
remote possibility, is to-day an ac- 
complished fact; and a fact not 
merely of the present but of all the 
future, for of all political decisions 
extension of the suffrage is that which 
is least open to any possibility of re- 
versal. 

Until within the last two decades, 
or thereabouts, the suffrage move- 
ment was but a specialized part, and 
by no means the most effective part, 
of the general movement for the ad- 
vancement of women. Of the men 
and women who, in the second half 
of the nineteenth century, worked 
for the opening of all manner of op- 
portunities to women, and for the re- 
moval of all manner of legal dis- 
criminations against them, many— 
probably the great majority—were 
either opposed or indifferent to the 
extension of the suffrage to them. 
And long before suffrage came into 
sight as a possibility of practical poli- 
tics, such advance had been made in 
these respects as has perhaps never 
been known in any other great social 
or political movement. Between the 
time when the idea of a girl going to 
college at all seemed an anomaly and 
the time when her going in for the 
highest specialized scientific training 
was regarded as a matter of course, 
there intervened but a scant quarter 
of a century. And in not much more 
than twice that period there took 
place the wiping out of nearly every- 
thing that remained of legal discrimi- 
nation against women in the ordinary 
affairs of life. The little that was 
left of it was plainly in process of ex- 
tinction long before the possession of 
the right to vote, except in a little 
group of sparsely settled Rocky 





—- 


Mountain States, seemed to be even a 
possibility of the near future. 

To be ardently in favor of opening 
to women every avenue of culture and 
every opportunity for economic activ- 
ity, and yet to be opposed to the ex- 
tension of the suffrage to them, doubt- 
less seems to many to involve a glar- 
ing inconsistency. Yet the grounds 
of such a position are not difficult to 
state. It is of course wholly incom- 
patible with the view that women 
should not have the right to vote be- 
cause they are mentally unfitted for its 
exercise. The men who had favored 
letting down the bars at college and 
university and in the professions 
found their expectations more than 
realized; the ability to master Greek 
or biology or the differential calculus, 
and the ability to fulfill a high stand- 
ard in professional and administra- 
tive work proved to be as general, or 
about as general, in the female as in 
the male sex. To suppose, then, that 
women’s capacity to choose between 
two parties, or two candidates, was 
so inferior to men’s as to constitute 
a disqualification for the electoral 
franchise would be the height of ab- 
surdity. The real reason for draw- 
ing the line at this point was of a 
wholly different nature. 

To debar women from intellectual 
and economic. opportunities was a 
deprivation profoundly affecting the 
happiness, the spiritual and intellec- 
tual development, and the material 
comfort of every one of the indi- 
vidual women whose aspirations or 
whose circumstances led them to de- 
sire those opportunities. To throw 
the gates open meant to thousands the 
possibility of a full and inspiring life 
instead of the certainty of a narrow 
and disheartening one; to other thou- 
sands it meant economic independ- 
ence instead of the pinch of want, or 
the feeling of galling dependence, or 
the ennui of idleness. And the effect 
of all this on the lives and thoughts 
of women generally, and on the feel- 
ing entertained towards them by men 
generally, was uplifting and broaden- 
ing. That something was lost where 
so much was gained, was true enough; 
it developed among women strong 
qualities which had been regarded as 

distinctly masculine, and this could 
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hardly fail to be accompanied by a 
certain amount of loss in qualities 
which had been prized as peculiarly 
feminine. But it would have been 
monstrous to condemn hosts of 
women to mean or distasteful or va- 
cant lives simply on the ground that 
their living bigger lives might dimin- 
ish the grace and sweetness of life. 
But the issue of the suffrage stood 
on a very different ground. Here 
was a question not simply of opening 
to such women as might desire them 
opportunities of activity-and develop- 
ment which had formerly been re- 
garded as exclusively masculine, but 
of making it part of the normal func- 
tion of all women to throw their 
weight, just like men, into the strug- 
gles of politics. The effect of this in 
the long run, it was felt by a large 
proportion of those men who had the 
greatest respect for women and the 
keenest sympathy with their highest 
intellectual and moral aspirations, 
must be to impair to a disastrous ex- 
tent those distinctive attributes of 
women which are so unspeakably pre- 
cious an element of human life. If 
it be true that the undesirable weak- 
nesses and shortcomings which have 
been traditionally regarded as inher- 
ently feminine are in reality the re- 
sult of the limitations and restraints 
under which woman has labored, it 
is equally true that her distinctive 
refinements and graces are similarly 
the result of her part in the world’s 
work and the world’s struggles being 
normally different from that of man. 
If some object overwhelmingly im- 
portant, either for the life of the indi- 
vidual or for the life of the nation, 
was to be served by calling upon 
women generally to play the same 
kind of part in politics that men do, 
the obliteration of that distinction 
might be justified. But no such im- 
mense gain seems to be promised; 
and there is danger of a loss pro- 
found and penetrating, affecting the 
very finest and most precious ele- 
ments of life. To talk of testing this 
by experience is childish. The change 
will not be visible to-morrow or next 
year; the suffrage has come for good 
and all, and will work its subtle but 
all-pervasive way during century 
after century. 


What Are Americans? 


ie the August Atlantic Mr. William 

S. Rossiter asks very pertinently, 
What are Americans? To his ques- 
tion he returns a carefully reasoned 
answer which is illuminated by 
many striking illustrations, and 
which, cleared of the necessarily elab- 
orate statistical structure, amounts to 
this: Of the eighty-two million 
whites enumerated in the census of 
1910, natives of native parentage 
numbered forty-nine and a half mil- 
lion, natives of foreign or mixed 
parentage somewhat under nineteen 
million, and foreign born something 
less than thirteen and a half million. 
Of the thirty-two and a half million 
foreign born, or of foreign and mixed 
parentage, over five million are of 
British origin (English, Scotch, 
Welsh, or English Canadian). Resi- 
dents born in Ireland or having one 
or both parents born in Ireland num- 
ber four and a half million; the Ger- 
man element is less than eight and a 
half million. This leaves 14,600,000 
as the quota in 1910 of all the other 
nations of the earth, to which Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Italy, Russia, and 
Scandinavia have each contributed 
about the same amount, between two 
and three millions, France and 
French Canada a little over a million. 
Negroes numbered under ten million, 
and Indians and Orientals under a 
half million. 

Even with a third of its inhabi- 
tants consisting of foreign born or 
their children, America is far from 
the mongrel nation of immigrants 
which it is sometimes imagined to be. 
The original British stock of the 
country, with its natural increase, re- 
inforced by the offspring of later 
British arrivals, besides a few from 
other countries who, having come be- 
fore 1860, may be regarded as thor- 
oughly assimilated, amounted in 1910 
to over forty-four million. Deduct- 
ing from the Irish element a modest 
ten per cent. for Scotch-Irish immi- 
grants, in all essentials a part of the 
British stock, we have a total for 
1910 of nearly fifty millions. The last 
decade, Mr. Rossiter estimates, must 
have furnished at least five million 
increase in this number. 


This is Mr. Rossiter’s answer to 
the question, What are Americans? 

Primarily they are a mighty company of 

nearly fifty-five millions of men, women and 
children of British ancestry, including the 
descendants in the second or later generations 
of Irish, Germans, or other immigrants who 
came to America sixty years ago or earlier, 
and including also later Anglo-Saxon arrivals 
and their children, welded into one vast and 
surprisingly homogeneous element. 
It seems to be a good answer, not 
only to European misapprehension of 
the facts and apprehension of their 
possible bearings, but to some senti- 
mental people in this country who, 
with their eyes on a few industrial 
cities of the Northeastern quarter of 
the country, see in the most recent 
immigrant from Slavic Europe the 
typical American. Perhaps such im- 
migrants are better than the typical 
American, perhaps they have some- 
thing to contribute to America, but 
only a perverted sentimentality could 
suppose that they are as yet Ameri- 
cans at all. For it is not only with 
the fifty-five million that they must 
come to an understanding; there are 
many millions more which a rigid 
statistic classifies as foreign born but 
whose hearts are native to the coun- 
try of their choice, and perhaps the 
more instantly reflective of what is 
best in it for the very reason that it is 
their choice. 

A country so peopled, the largest 
single English-speaking community 
in the world, can be counted on to 
look very narrowly at plausible sug- 
gestions to scrap a great tradition 
of government, of which it is the 
principal heir; nor is it likely to allow 
itself to be brought into antagonism 
with other heirs of the same great 
tradition by meddling with a delicate 
problem for which it has not itself 
any workable solution to offer. Slow- 
working in its mind, and in its insti- 
tutions which express its mind, it 
has at any rate the virtues of its 
faults. The minorities are sometimes 
noisy and the majority is perhaps 
sometimes too long either good- 
naturedly or timidly tolerant. But 
how pitifully small, how absurdly 
unrepresentative these minorities are, 
a study of Mr. Rossiter’s figures 
makes plain. How sound is the real 
heart of America may with good hope 
be left to time to reveal. 
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The Human Side of 
Industrial Management 


HE National Association of Cor- 

poration Schools, henceforth to be 
known as the National Association of 
Corporation Training, according to 
the recommendations of the Execu- 
tive Committee, is about to launch a 
new educational movement which 
may lead to notable results in the in- 
dustrial world. There are, unques- 
tionably, serious gaps in our new and 
badly articulated system of industrial 
and commercial education. Engineer- 
ing schools give an excellent train- 
ing on the mechanical side of indus- 
try; schools of commerce of various 
grades and types do good work in 
economics, accounting, banking, sta- 
tistics and the like; engineers and 
business managers have together 
worked out ingenious and effective 
ways of promoting efficiency of labor. 
But neither the schools with their 
science nor the business men with 
their practical experience have been 
able to solve the labor problem; and 
when they indulge in mutual recrimi- 
nations on this score it is a case of 
the pot calling the kettle black. 

The industrial machine does not 
run as it should. Natural resources 
we have in great profusion; mechani- 
cal appliances of marvelous ingenu- 
ity; men, too, of whose strength and 
capacity we have every reason to be 
proud; organization and manage- 
ment have been brought to a high 
state of perfection; but with all this 
excellence of whole and part, there is 
friction, and rasping, and murmur- 
ing, and stoppage, and breakdown, 
and insufficient quantity of output, 
and inferior quality, and unsatisfac- 
tory distribution; and sometimes it 
looks as though the whole machine, 
with the millions of people whom it 
maintains, becoming unmanageable, 
were headed for disaster and collapse. 
Obviously, it is the human and not 
the material parts that make the trou- 
ble. Machines and horses do not com- 
plain, so long as they are treated as 
machines and horses should be 
treated; but it is people that are dis- 
contented and rebellious, perhaps be- 
cause there are still too many in- 


stances in which they are treated as 
machines or as beasts of burden. Of 
course, a certain amount of discontent 
and strife is found wherever people 
meet, whether by land or sea, at work 
or play, in school or society, factory 
or family, church or state. It is writ- 
ten that the Israelites in the wilder- 
ness murmured against Moses, and 
that they did not cease to murmur 
when they entered the promised land. 

However that may be, the menacing 
character of the present discontent 
can hardly be exaggerated. There 
is therefore urgent need for men 
and measures fit to deal with the hu- 
man factor in production in order to 
maximize the output and minimize 
discontent, and this is the two-fold 
problem which the National Associa- 
tion of Corporation Training will set 
itself to solve. With its headquarters 
at some great industrial centre, and 
with large funds at its command, it 
will unify and amplify the work of 
research hitherto carried on by the 
committees of the Association and the 
various corporations; and, with a 
competent staff of teachers and inves- 
tigators, it will be an industrial uni- 
versity, to which men and women will 
go to complete their schooling and to 
fit themselves for positions of respon- 
sibility in the business world, espe- 
cially as personnel and employment 
managers. 

It is a sort of West Point, then, 
that the corporations are going to 
create—an institution that shall train 
officers for the industrial army as 
they have never been trained before. 
Doubtless it is a move in the right 
direction, for the need of leadership 
is urgent and immediate. An army 
without officers is an- undisciplined 
mob; under the command of marti- 
nets it is efficient, perhaps, but mu- 
tinous; under the right kind of lead- 
ers, other things being satisfactory, 
its morale is good, it fights well and 
wins battles. But where can the ideal 
employment manager be found, and 
who is the real leader of men? Not 
the ordinary efficiency engineer, 
whose Bible is the cost-sheet and 
whose God is the stop-watch. Not the 
typical office-manager, with a brain 
like a filing-case and a soul like a flat- 
top desk. Nor is he exactly of the 


salesman type, nor like the cold, cal- 
culating buyer, though he must have 
some of the qualities of both. He is 
something like a politician or a labor- 
leader, perhaps, though more truth- 
ful and courageous, and more of a 
sportsman and lover of fair play. So 
many, indeed, are the qualities that 
make up an ideal personnel and em- 
ployment manager, that the Associa- 
tion will be fortunate if it can find 
and train a few of these rare birds 
every year. In the search for the 
ideal, however, it is likely that the 
desirable qualities will be cultivated. 
All this, of course, will be displeas- 
ing to Socialists and other opponents 
of the present economic order, who 
look every gift horse in the mouth, 
especially when coming from the 
great corporations who are backing 
the new movement—Armour & Com- 
pany, the Bell Telephone Company, 
the Carnegie Steel Company, the 
Eastman Kodak Company, the Good- 
year Rubber Company, the Guar- 
anty Trust Company, and about 150 
others. Socialists fear and hate this 
sort of thing, as they fear and hate 
industrial insurance, profit-sharing, 
bonus systems, employees’ represen- 
tation, welfare work, and everything 
else that tends to bring employers 
and employees closer together, to 
mitigate the class struggle, and to 
postpone or prevent the industrial 
revolution. By the same token those 
who believe that capitalism, though 
far from perfect, is measurably per- 
fectible, will be glad to learn that 
Garyism is not the last word in indus- 
trial relations, and that some of the 
best and wisest men in the nation are 
determined to effect an entente cor- 
diale between capital and labor. 
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What the World is Doing 


{The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the World for the seven days 
ending August 22.] 

SOVIET RUSSIA AND POLAND: 
There is a new face of things in Poland. 
It is easy enough to explain the change 
in strategy by the one word: Weygand. 
It is quite impossible to explain the 
complete reverse of morale. It is one of 
those psychological mysteries in which 
war abounds; but chiefly the wars in 
which Slavs are engaged. We will not 
attempt to expound the strategy of that 
able pupil of Foch, General Weygand; 
though the theme is almost irresistible. 
Suffice it to say that he weakened the 
Lemberg front and suddenly struck north, 
east, and northeast; that the Danzig cor- 
ridor is cleared; that everywhere north 
of Kholm the Reds appear to be in flight; 
that some 35,000 Red prisoners have 
already been taken; and that the remain- 
der of the Red troops north of Kholm are 
threatened with capture or the necessity 
of flight into East Prussia and intern- 
ment there. It is even reported that the 
redoubtable Budenny, whose advance de- 
tachments were almost in Lemberg, has 
had a severe check and is in retreat. In 
view of the sudden mysterious changes 
so common in these wars (of which the 
Petrograd campaign, the Denikin dé- 
bacle, and the career of Kolchak furnish 
vivid examples), it is as well to be reti- 
cent and make no forecast. As for the 
Minsk negotiations, the Russians are 
hoist with their own petard. Delayed 
by the Russians, the negotiations have 
been protracted by the Poles, who are 
now holding out for terms which even 
the French can approve. The field of 
speculation is as wide as ever. The Reds 
have or have not a “come-back”; their 
much lauded strategy will or will not be 
completely discredited in the sequel. The 
Poles are or are not effectively chastened 
by recent experiences, so that they will 
or will not make impossible demands at 
Minsk. The Reds are or are not now 
willing to withdraw the most offensive 
of the Kamenev terms; to wit, Polish 
disarmament and concession of control 
of a railroad through Poland to Ger- 
many. The Poles will or will not, assum- 
ing they are not sooner headed, press 
beyond their ethnographic frontiers. 
The world is just awakening to the im- 
portance of Wrangel, upon whom the 
hopes of the Russian Moderates are or 
are not centred. Apparently he is mak- 
ing great headway, has swept Taurida 
clear, and has had very considerable 
recent accessions to his strength, though 
we doubt the reported total of 150,000. 
If the report that the Don, Kuban, Terek, 
and Astrakhan Cossacks have placed 
their forces under his direction without 
any of their famous “mental reserva- 


, 


tions,” is correct, the fact is of the first 
importance. 

GERMANY: France urges her 
charge that, prior to the turn of the tide 
in Poland, the German Government had 
consummated a secret commercial and 
political agreement with Moscow or was 
at the point to do so. Successful opera- 
tion of such an agreement presupposes a 
Red frontier marching with Germany or 
at the least complete control by Moscow 
of a railroad between Soviet Russia and 
Germany. Such hopes have fled like 
Eurydice’s shade. Whatever may have 
been the plans of Communists or Mili- 
tarists, or both, in Germany for codpera- 
tion with the Reds, should Poland be 
debellated and bolshevized, such plans 
may be considered as suspended in con- 
sequence of the Bolshevist reverses. And 
indeed, even when the’ Reds were in the 
full tide of success, when they were in the 
Danzig corridor, and within ten miles of 
Warsaw, there was little overt action in 
Germany that smacked of Bolshevism. 
Perhaps the East Prussians, who natur- 
ally most hate the Allies and are most 
exposed to Bolshevik propaganda, got 
munitions and food over to the Reds. 
Trains carrying Allied supplies were 
doubtless sidetracked. But, on the whole, 
Germany, whether through fear or 
through decency or for whatever reason, 
did not seize the opportunity. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA, SERBIA, 
AND RUMANIA: These countries are 
said to have formed a “Little Entente” 
for mutual protection against Russia or 
other enemies. They desire settlement 
of the Italo-Serbian Adriatic question; 
and presumably propose to bring com- 
mon pressure to bear to that end. 

ALBANIA: The Serbs and Alban- 
ians are still fighting in the Scutari and 
Kosovo regions. To which side the ad- 
vantage inclines, is not clear. 

NEAR EAST: A manifesto recently 
issued from Headquarters of the Third 
Internationale at Moscow, inviting the 
“neasants and workers” of Armenia, 
Persia, and Turkey to send delegates to 
a conference at Baku on August 15 to 
concert action against “capitalist rule.” 
It appears that the capitalist “exploiters” 
and not the Turks are responsible for the 
woes of the Armenians, among whom 
disaffection has been fomented in order 
that the Turks might be blamed for the 
blood flowing in consequence of the neces- 
sary measures of pacification, and so 
concessions might be wrung from the 
Sultan. It should be plain enough that 
the Armenians have been “exploited” 
and abandoned. The Mesopotamians, 
Arabians, and Syrians have been prom- 
ised independence by the English and 
French, and find themselves in fact 
slaves, victims of “exploitation.” . The 


Persians have been sold by the base 
Teheran Government to the British, and 
are likewise slaves. It is a masterful 
piece of propaganda. Presumably by this 
writing the delegates have concocted the 
necessary measures for codperation with 
the proletariat of Europe and America. 

It is asserted that a definite pact has 
been made between the Government of 
Mustapha Kemal and that of Moscow. 
It seems that Bolshevism and Islamism 
blend beautifully. Moscow recognizes 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire; 
the Ottoman Empire will be run on the 
Soviet model. One would like to know 
the precise details of this pact. One 
should not discount the possibilities of 
colossal mischief in the codperation of 
Moscow and Islam. Such codperation 
has been declared impossible by pundits. 
But one now swallows camels more easily 
than one did gnats a few years ago. 

The situation in Transcaucasia is more 
clouded than usual; which is saying 
much. Caucasus Armenia is reported to 
have been forced into some kind of treaty 
with Moscow. At any rate we hear of 
Red troops crossing territory which once 
pertained to Caucasus Armenia into 
northeast Erzerum to join the National- 
ist forces. 

CHINA: A report from Peking, 
dated August 11, announces the person- 
nel of the new Chinese Cabinet (8 port- 
folios). The portfolios of Communica- 
tions and Finance go to the “Old Cabinet 
Group.” “Old Cabinet Group” would 
seem to mean Anfuites. Of all the port- 
folios that of Communications is the 
most important. It is to be feared that 
the political situation in China has not 
been at all changed for the better. 

JAPAN: There is a newspaper ru- 
mor that Japan is going to withdraw her 
troops from northern Sakhalin. A _ not- 
able report from Peking (August 19) 
states that some 20,000 Semenov troops 
are at Dauriya in Transbaikalia, close to 
the Manchurian frontier; their retreat 
thither being due to withdrawal of Japa- 
nese troops from China. The Chinese 
propose to disarm the Semenov heroes 
should they cross into Manchuria. 

MEXICO: The recent elections for 
Senators and Congressmen favored the 
adherents of Obregon. The signs point 
to a Presidential election in September; 
and to the success of Obregon. The 
affair of Governor Cantu of Lower Cali- 
fornia is ended. Cantu has agreed to 
surrender his office. The calm in Mexico 
seems a little foreboding. 

MOROCCO: The bandit Raisuli, one 
of the most precious of our links with 
that dim past before the Great War, is 
still at large in Morocco, making life 
hideous for the Spanish detachments in 
the ancient way. 
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The Status of Trade Unions in 


Soviet 


Russia 


IN TWO PARTS—PART ONE 


ONCERNING the status of trade 
unionism in Bolshevist Russia the 
most violently contradictory accounts 
have been made by witnesses of acknowl- 
edged — and equal — trustworthiness. 
From a Russian trade unionist of long 
standing, whose sympathies were with 
the Bolsheviki, and who supported them 
for a long time, I have received a letter 
in which the sweeping assertion is made 
that “trade unionism no longer exists 
in Soviet Russia. The unions have been 
suppressed, in most cases, their strike 
relief funds sequestrated; in other cases 
they have been merged into the State 
power, as parts of the oppressive ma- 
chinery, and thus effectually destroyed.” 
On the other hand, one of the most re- 
liable members of the British Labor 
Party Mission which recently visited 
Soviet Russia reported that the Russian 
trade unions are flourishing, and more 
powerful than those of other countries. 
Similar testimony to that of the Brit- 
ish labor leader is given by one of the 
best known of the radical labor leaders 
of France, M. Cachin, who has likewise 
been on a visit of “official inspection and 
investigation” to Sovdepia. M. Cachin 
adds this lyrical note: 

“Nous sommes ici dans un 
pays qui vit sans bourgeoisie, sans ex- 
ploitation capitaliste. La classe des 
travailleurs y est maitresse unique de 
tous les pouvoirs économique, politique, 
administratif, municipal, judiciaire. De 
nouvelles formes de vie sociale s’elabo- 
rent sous nos yeux.” 

Where two accounts of the same mat- 
ter are so absolutely contradictory and 
irreconcilable, it is natural to conclude 
that at least one of the reporters has 
lied, and the temptation is strong to ac- 
cept as true the report which agrees 
most closely with our own preconcep- 
tions and to reject the other as untrue. 
In the present instance, however, it is 
far safer to conclude that the report 
that trade unions are not permitted to 
exist in Soviet Russia and the report 
that trade unions are more powerful 
there than in any other country are 
both true. If at first this paradox 
seems puzzling, a little reflection will 
show that it is easier to accept and un- 
derstand than the more obvious conclu- 
sions. Too many witnesses of excellent 
character and repute have testified to the 
accuracy of both accounts to make it 
easy to raise the issue of veracity. 

It is easier to explain the paradox. 
There is abundant evidence that working- 
class organizations bearing the well- 
known name, “trade unions,” exist in 


Soviet Russia, and that they have been 
elevated to a place not hitherto occupied 
by trade unions in any other country. 
It is equally true, however, that these 
organizations are so essentially different 
from the trade unions with which we 
are familiar, having aims and functions 
so entirely dissimilar, that they can not 
be regarded as belonging to the same 
generic order. Perhaps a simple illus- 
tration will make the point clear: If I 
should write to English friends that I 
greatly enjoy the saucy robins in my 
garden here in Vermont, and my neigh- 
bor should write to the same friends 
complaining, or explaining, that we have 
no robins here in Vermont, the apparent 
contradiction weuld be very definite, and, 
I make no doubt, quite baffling to the 
recipients of the letters. Yet both letters 
would be equally truthful accounts of a 
simple fact. The bold pilferers of our 
cherries known to us here in New Eng- 
land as robins are really thrushes and 
quite unlike the cheerful and perky little 
members of the oriole family known as 
robins in Old England. There are trade 
unions in Soviet Russia, but they are 
quite unlike the organizations to which 
that name is applied elsewhere. 

One of the most renowned Bolshevist 
propagandists is the redoubtable Zinoviev, 
member of the Central Soviet Govern- 
ment, President of the Petrograd Soviet, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Third Internationale, and also of 
the Petrograd section of the Russian 
Communist (Bolshevist) Party. Here, 
surely, is the very quintessence of au- 
thoritative doctrine. On February 29, 
1920, Pravda, official organ of the Rus- 
sian Communist Party, published a long 
report from the pen of this close-to-All- 
Highest authority, entitled Economic Or- 
ganizing and Propagandist Tasks of the 
Communist Party and the Industrial 
Unions, from which we can clearly 
enough see that, among other things, 
the term “trade union” is applied in 
Soviet Russia, and especially in its lit- 
erature, to a type of organization un- 
known to us. On the other hand, the 
type of organization known to us as 
trade unionism has practically, if not 
absolutely, ceased to exist. 

Zinoviev begins by defining a “trade 
union.” He declares that “Bolshevism 
has never agreed with the formula of 
the Second .Internationale defining the 
trade union as ‘a permanent union of 
hired labor of a certain occupation in 
order to improve the conditions of labor 
and to fight against their aggravation 
under the capitalistic system.’” This 


definition, which was formulated by 
Adolf Braun, has been accepted by Karl 
Legien, the Socialist head of the Ger- 
man trade-union movement, and was 
equally accepted by the late August 
Bebel, but it does not satisfy the Bol- 
sheviki. Zinoviev tells us that “as early 
as 1913, Bolshevism, in its polemics 
against the Mensheviki,” formulated its 
own definition as follows: 

“The trade union is a permanent or- 
ganization of workmen of a certain 
branch of industry (and not only of a 
certain occupation) for the special pur- 
pose of directing the economic strug- 
gle of labor, and to participate, together 
with the political party of the prole- 
tariat, in the emancipating struggle of 
the working class for the abolition of 
hired serfdom and for the conquest of 
Socialism.” 

From the foregoing, it is quite clear 
that, as formulated in 1913, Bolshevism 
stood for “industrial unionism” as 
against “craft unionism’—not neces- 
sarily the “One Big Union” idea of the 
I. W. W., but at least the organization 
of workers by industries and not by 
craft occupational groups. It is quite 
clear, also, that it was opposed to the idea 
of all Syndicalists, including the I. W. 
W.—that of the exclusive use of “direct 
action” through the unions, the idea of 
joint action by the unions and the politi- 
cal party of the workers. I suppose that 
this is the general position of most 
Marxian Socialists throughout the world. 

Zinoviev tells us, however, that “it is 
now necessary to develop this formula.” 
It is no longer adequate. The reasons 
given for this conclusion are easily com- 
prehensible: Very considerable changes 
have occurred, especially in Russia. 
“The power has passed over to the work- 
ing class. The bourgeoisie has been ex- 
propriated.” Quite naturally, there- 
fore, “the tasks of the trade unions in 
Russia have been considerably altered.” 
Accordingly, at the first All-Russian Con- 
gress of Trade Unions, in 1918, some two 
months after the Bolshevist coup d’état, 
a resolution was passed declaring: 

“The October Revolution, which trans- 
mitted the power to the working class 
and the poorest peasantry, has created 
quite new conditions for the activity of 
all labor organizations generally, and 
also for the trade unions.” 

What those new conditions are Zino- 
viev briefly explains. In the first place, 
with the passing away of private capi- 
talism—in theory at any rate—the need 
for trade unions to defend labor against 
exploiting capital ceases to exist. Strikes 
become anachronistic and strike funds 
equally so. “The trade unions . . . do 
not have to consider themselves as the 
defenders of the workers when selling 
their labor.” There are no more capi- 
talists in the old sense. The struggle 
against the exploitation of the workers 
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must be subordinate to the Communist 
Party. He first directs attention to the 
theory of equal rights upon which the old 
Socialist parties affiliated to the Second 
Internationale based their tactics. That 
theory is that the political party of the 
proletariat—the Socialist party—and the 
trade unions are working-class organiza- 
tions with special functions, but of equal 
value and possessing equal rights. Con- 
sequently, upon all important matters 
there must be mutual agreement between 
the two. This theory, he says, the Com- 
munists positively reject. It is quite 
impossible to accept the theory of equal 
rights. The party must be supreme and 
the unions subordinated to it, for the 
party naturally represents “the brains of 
the working class.” (I seem to have en- 
countered this idea here in America!) 
The meaning of the following pompous 
paragraph will not escape the reader: 

“From the point of view of Commu- 
nism, this opinion (i.e., equal rights of 
the unions and the party) can not be ad- 
mitted as true. The adherents of revo- 
lutionary Marxism have always declined 
this view. From the point of view of 
revolutionary Marxism, the party repre- 
sents the highest synthesis of all parts 
in the struggle of the working class for 
its liberation from capitalistic serfdom. 
The Communist Party is connecting the 
political struggle indissolubly with the 
economic; it is guiding and directing 
both the economic and the political strug- 
gle. The party is the vanguard of the 
whole proletariat. The party is, by the 
theory of Communism, lighting all the 
windings of the way. The party is rep- 
resenting the brains of the working class. 
Therefore, the work which the trade 
unions are performing forms only a part 
of the whole work of the Communist 
Party. There can be no more talk of 
any concessions to the theory of equal 
rights in the present period of dictator- 
ship. The slightest deviation in this 
direction must be strongly and relent- 
lessly opposed by the party.” 

Was it naiveté or subtility that caused 
Zinoviev to add to the foregoing the ob- 
servation: “The contemporary trade 
unions are not formally subjected to the 
Communist Party’? What, indeed, 
would be the necessity of a “formal” de- 
cree subjecting the unions to the Com- 
munist Party? In the very nature of the 
case, as part and parcel of the Soviet 
State machinery, which they have again 
and again declared must be subjected to 
the party, the organizations which are 
called trade unions in Soviet Russia, 
though they are unlike and unrelated to 
the organizations to which we have been 
accustomed to confine that name, are sub- 
ject to the hegemony of the Communist 
Party. And that, in turn, is controlled 
—soul and body and breeches—by six 
men. 


JOHN SPARGO 


Complexities of the Irish Problem 


IX years ago from yesterday I assisted 

at the House of Commons debate 
which virtually announced Britain’s 
entry into the war; and I saw the amaz- 
ing effect produced by Redmond’s speech 
promising the support of Ireland. A 
few weeks later Ireland became by stat- 
ute endowed with self-government—six 
years ago next month. On the day when 
the Royal assent was given to that meas- 
ure, I was already in my constituency, 
the city of Galway, acting on Redmond’s 
promise. We organized a meeting and 
the hall was crowded with Nationalists, 
among whom were seen for the first time 
the local supporters of the Union. There 
was opposition, the Sinn Feiners cut 
electric wires and threw the room into 
darkness; we took the meeting outside 
and one or two interruptions were heard. 
Only the police saved the interrupters 
from a swim in the Corrib river. Our 
band was perfectly willing to play God 
Save the King, but as they said, “Sir, 
not one of us knows the tune. There was 
two of us knew it rightly but they’re 
away to the army.” So we cheered for 
the King, a thing which had not been 
done in Galway for many a year; we put 
up a wounded Connaught Ranger back 
from Mons and cheered for the Ranger; 
and when next the Sinn Fein section of 
the volunteers attempted to parade they 
were beaten and driven off the streets. 

That was fairly typical of Nationalist 
Ireland six years ago. To-day, Redmond 
is dead, broken-hearted. The act of 1914 
still on the statute book has never come 
into operation. Nobody but Sinn Fein 
could hold a public meeting in Galway. 
The depot of the Connaught Rangers is 
still in Galway but occupied by English 
troops; no Irish regiment is allowed to 
be in Ireland; and in truth a battalion 
of the Connaught Rangers in India re- 
cently threatened to throw down their 
arms and disband because of the news 
from Ireland. Yet we Irish had fifty 
thousand Irish born killed in the war— 
without counting those who are included 
in America’s not greatly larger death 
roll. We helped to win the war but 
since the victory, Ireland has become a 
theatre of war—torn between two armed 
forces; British authority in Galway does 
not extend one inch beyond the reach of 
the bayonets, rifles, and machine guns in 
Renmore barracks. Outside this limit the 
authority of Sinn Fein is universal and 
flows in large measure from willing sup- 
port; but it owes its universality to the 
ultimate sanction of the revolver. 

Yet in Galway and such other parts of 
Ireland as are Catholic and Nationalist 
matters are not at their worst. In Ulster, 
comprising more than a third of the 
entire population, there is daily risk of 
war between Irishmen, following reli- 


gious divisions—the most hateful kind 
of civil war. Ireland, at strife with Eng- 
land, is at strife also with itself. This 
internal danger menaced us in 1914. 
Redmond sought to conjure it away by 
making of European war the means to 
Irish peace. His statesmanship was not 
deceived. Irish soldiers were united 
above all in the period when the Six- 
teenth (Irish) and Thirty-sixth (Ulster) 
divisions held the line side by side in 
Flanders and went on to joint victory 
at the Wytschaeter ridge—when Will 
Redmond’s glorious death set a seal on 
the Union; and the effects of that com- 
radeship were profoundly felt in Ulster. 
But Nationalist Ireland, turning away 
from its soldiers, denying them its sym- 
pathy, has undone that work; and the 
new political ideal, if it be pursued, 
means not only war with England but 
no reconciliation with Protestant Ulster. 

Since the General Election of 1918, the 
old Nationalist party, which claimed only 
self-government within the Empire and 
was prepared to accept a limited auton- 
omy to start with, has been swept aside. 
British Ministers declare that they will 
never allow the claim for an independent 
republic. Sinn Fein’s answer is that no 
permission is needed; that a republic was 
established by the unanimous vote of 
seventy per cent. of Ireland’s elected 
representatives; that the Republic exists 
and is recognized by a vast majority of 
the local elected bodies; and that it has 
the same rights against England as occu- 
pied Belgium had against Germany. This 
doctrine finds practical expression in the 
view that a policeman may be shot at 
sight, as not only a member of the 
enemy forces, but a traitor to his coun- 
try. Fifteen were so shot last month and 
no coroner’s jury will find a verdict of 
murder in such cases. 

Thus an ambiguous state of affairs 
exists which is war and is not war. In 
three provinces and in a great part of 
the fourth, Ireland is held absolutely and 
nakedly by armed force. Withdraw the 
troops from this area and Sinn Fein would 
within twenty-four hours have taken 
control of everything in the name of the 
Irish Republic. No resistance could be 
offered. Even as it is, in this area 
Government’s courts are deserted, and 
can only be held under protection of 
armed force, Sinn Fein having set up 
its own courts and induced or compelled 
(both means have been used) litigants 
to resort there. It is far less true to 
say that the Government has abolished 
trial by jury than that trial by jury has 
ceased to be possible, jurors having been 
threatened with death if they attended. 
The bill now passing through Parliament 
makes it possible to try all manner of 
cases by courts martial, but no other 
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courts can function. Nor is this all. 
In certain places Sinn Fein has taken 
charge of supply, declaring for instance 
that no one shall buy flour without a 
permit. Patrols have regularly stopped 
and examined all vehicles on the road 
to see that the order is observed—and 
this within half a mile of a cantonment 
of troops. Finally, outside of Ulster, 
Government can not send either troops 
or munitions by the railways. 

This of course does not mean that Eng- 
land is beaten in a trial of force. It 
means that owing to the inherent condi- 
tions England can not use its force. Take 
for instance the railway problem. Gov- 
ernment could of course seize the lines 
and run its trains with military drivers. 
This would involve guarding the track; 
and it might be preferable to hold up 
all trains. What Government actually 
does is to stop passenger traffic on branch 
lines, allowing a goods train carrying 
mails to go through daily. It ventures 
to penalize by inflicting inconvenience, 
but not the full pressure which a bel- 
ligerent would be entitled to exercise. 
For that matter, England could by a 
blockade inflict upon Ireland almost un- 
bearable hardship within a fortnight. 
But this measure must hit not only Eng- 
land’s enemies in Ireland but her friends. 
It would be an open admission of what 
is none the less true, that she can pro- 
tect no individual. 

Again, in a military sense England 
can quite easily do as commanders have 
done when harassed by franc-tireurs; 
she can hand over towns to military exe- 
cution, or punish selected representatives 
of the community. The former of these 
courses certainly, if not the latter, has 
been repeatedly adopted by policemen 
and soldiers, who in revenge for the 
death of comrades have run amuck. 
These unlicensed reprisals have not been 
publicly punished; and it is fair to say 
that they are not unnatural, especially 
with the police, who find themselves 
treated like wolves in their own country. 
Yet they are appalling symptoms, tol- 
erated acts of indiscipline more perni- 
cious than any avowed military execu- 
tions could be. But the Government can 
not attempt official executions; it dare 
not even take over the railways and run 
them with soldiers. The reason is that 
it fears British public opinion. Those 
Irishmen who challenge England to war 
are protected from the extreme conse- 
quences, not by Europe, not by America, 
but by British Labor. England in this 
paradoxical situation is both the cham- 
pion and the oppressor. 

I do not think that public opinion in 
England generally desires to see force 
used with a less relenting hand—though 
a large section of it does. The General 


Commanding in Chief in Ireland is to- 
day a singularly important factor. Sir 
Nevil Macready, the ablest man who has 


come to Ireland of late years in any offi- 
cial position, would in normal times have 
no concern with policy; but he was 
chosen as a soldier with a sense for the 
political issues which are connected with 
military work. If he were to strike he 
is the kind of a man to strike hard; the 
deliberate avoidance of extreme meas- 
ures is proof that his influence is being 
used for a settlement. 

Within the last few days representa- 
tives of the wealthy classes, especially 
in the commercial world, throughout the 
South and West of Ireland have begun 
to declare for Dominion Home Rule— 
the status, say, of New Zealand. Two 
causes have probably chiefly aided in 
the conversion. First, they realize Eng- 
land’s powerlessness to protect them and 
their individual interest. Secondly, they 
feel the pressure of taxation, and Do- 
minion Home Rule means that Ireland 
might contribute anything it liked or 
nothing to imperial expenditure. The 
contribution proposed in the Government 
of Ireland bill was eighteen millions per 
annum. 

These men, however, do not speak for 
Ulster. Ulster remains the difficulty— 
insisting that the area in which Protest- 
ants predominate shall not come under a 
Dublin Parliament. In this claim, over 
and above the Tory Party, Ulster has a 
notable supporter. Mr. Lloyd George has 
never ceased to be a Welsh peasant; 
he feels keenly the strength, even in 
its narrowness, of a primitively Protest- 
ant community; and throughout the 
period of 1912-14, while the Home Rule 
bill was passing, his influence was used 
to secure separate treatment for Protest- 
ant Ulster. Irish nationalist sentiment, 
however, has always detested the idea of 
partition; and when Nationalists con- 
sented reluctantly to a form of it both 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Asquith sup- 
ported Ulster in a claim which went be- 
yond all limits of justice, bringing into 
the area to be excluded from Ireland two 
counties with Nationalist majorities. 

At present Nationalist opinion outside 
of Sinn Fein and that of the Southern 
Unionists inclines to a proposal of Do- 
minion Home Rule for Ireland with 
power to each Ulster county to vote for 
retention under Westminster; the idea 
being that dislike of a six-shilling in- 
come tax will soon prove stronger than 
dislike of a Dublin Parliament. There 
is, however, a new factor in the situa- 
tion. The Government of Ireland bill, 
designed to replace the Home Rule act, 
proposed two Irish Parliaments with 
equal status. Ulstermen, though with 
show of reluctance, accepted this. They 
are likely now to insist that if the rest 
of Ireland gets Dominion Home Rule, it 
shall be given also and separately to 
Ulster. This will be furiously resisted 
by Ireland unless wiser counsels prevail 
than ever in the past. 
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For the true and main interest of 
Ireland is internal unity, and that can 
only be attained by cordial relations with 
Ulster. Unhappily, the relations were 
never so bad as to-day. Sinn Fein’s ideal 
is a flag of division. Peace with Ulster 
is only possible by accepting inclusion 
within what General Smuts calls the 
British Commonwealth of Nations, 
Worse still, Sinn Fein establishing a 
régime of bloodshed has roused the same 
spirit in Ulster. A bloody ditch across 
Ireland now marks the old dividing line 
which Irish soldiers from North and 
South had nearly obliterated with our 
common dead. 

STEPHEN GWYNN 

Dublin, August 5 


Correspondence 
A League of Peace 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

I have been interested by Mr. Charles 
Stewart Davison’s letter in your issue 
of August 11, and I think he would help 
the discussion if he would outline his 
plan for a League of Peace. Does it 
contemplate the maintenance of peace by 
any application of force to a nation which 
threatens to wreck the peace, much as 
was proposed in Mr. Taft’s plan for a 
League to Enforce Peace? If not, what 
is the scheme? I hope Mr. Davison will 
give us more information. 

MOORFIELD STOREY 
Lincoln, Mass., August 21 


Are Children Assets ? 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
I have read with interest the remarks 
of Mr. Charles E. Ellicott on “The Inter- 
church Report,” as published in The 
Weekly Review of August 25, and 
particularly his comments in the final 
paragraph concerning the assumption 
that an unskilled laborer should receive 
sufficient wages to support a family of 
five. In conclusion Mr. Ellicott says, “his 
children, from the age of fourteen to 
twenty-one, are assets, not liabilities.” 

I am not quite clear as to what Mr. 
Ellicott means when he says the children 
are assets instead of liabilities, but in- 
asmuch as the question is apparently be- 
ing considered from a pecuniary stand- 
point, I take it he means to imply that 
the children between the ages of four- 
teen and twenty-one are assets in the 
sense that they have a certain earning 
capacity and that in many cases their 
combined earnings contribute a consid- 
erable sum towards the family budget. It 
occurs to the writer, however, that the 
necessity which compels the children of 
a family to earn in order that they may 
contribute towards the support of the 
family is likely to result in a tragic loss 
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to the children directly and indirectly to 
society, inasmuch as it often hinders if 
not actually prevents the child’s attend- 
ance at school and thereby deprives him 
of his rightful opportunity to secure an 
education and prepare himself to rise 
above his limited environment and be- 
come a more useful citizen. 

If the fact that a youth is the child 
of an “unskilled laborer’ must neces- 
sarily mean that such a youth is ex- 
pected to forgo his chances to obtain an 
education which would assist him in the 
battle of life, and begin at the earliest 
possible age to earn his daily bread, then 
it may be granted that so far as the 
family budget is concerned, the laborer’s 
children are “assets, not liabilities.” 

MARGARET Hoop 

Washington, D. C., August 21 


A Congressional College 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
In the current number of the Con- 
structive Quarterly, Dr. F. J. Fokes 
Jackson of Union Theological Seminary, 
and formerly Dean of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, says, “The great difficulty in 
the past few years, which has become 
more acute to-day, is to make men realize 
the necessity of study before engaging 
in attempts to reform the world, and of 
reflection before they declare how their 
schemes are to be accomplished.” 

Our country has a Supreme Court to 
protect its Constitution from the legis- 
lators, but there is nothing to protect 
the legislators from themselves: from 
being mobby in their collective deeds, or 
silly in their individual performances. 
As “representatives,” the legislators are 
the people. 

The most important function of the 
Supreme Court is the guarding of the 
Constitution. If the Constitution is in 
danger at the hands of the legislators, 
how great must be the danger to them- 
selves (“the people’) from themselves! 
Inspired by the above quoted words of 
Dr. Fokes Jackson, I have an idea: 

Establish by law on Capitol Hill, in 
Washington, a College of Congress, whose 
whole curriculum will be the Social His- 
tory of the World and the science of 
concreting social ideas, and whose doors 
would be open to volunteer students from 
both Houses of Congress. Bring to the 
college staff the best minds for the pur- 
pose, recruited from the faculties of our 
universities, and partly, for the second 
item of the curriculum, from well-known 
wise men outside the strictly academic 
boundaries. At the feet of these latter, 
the legislator-student could well sit and 
learn to““reflect” properly before launch- 
ing an idea from his seat in the legisla- 
tive hall. Cleveland and _ Roosevelt 
would have been good material for pro- 
fessors, and Mr. Taft is available. And 
as to the reflection-before-acting matter, 


would not a weekly lecture from such 
living wisdom as Senator Penrose, or 
Mr. Murphy of Tammany Hall, be of 
immense value in at least keeping cart- 
loads of trash from the files? 

A degree from the College of Con- 
gress would in time be one of the most 
substantial things of its kind in the 
world. Whether the home railway sta- 
tion be at Seventh Avenue and Thirty- 
third Street or in the Ozarks, or some- 
where else, the returning legislator who 
brought back to the homefolks a diploma 
from the College of Congress would be 
something more than such fellows have 
ever been before. It would be an addi- 
tional incentive for returning him to 
Congress. The College would come after 
the Supreme Court in national im- 
portance; and the Athenian mind-power 
on Capitol Hill, so nourished, might 
finally save the United States of America. 

J. A. MupD 

Sheffield, Mass., July 12 


Mr. Sherman and Mr. More 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

Professor Sherman’s clever paper on 
Mr. P. E. More and the Wits in the 
January 12 issue of The Weekly Re- 
view doubtless afforded amusement to 
many and just a touch of malign pleas- 
ure to a few. To one, however, who 
would take ideas seriously and who has 
therefore the deepest respect for any who 
have enlarged the scope and range of 
these ideas, a deep regret can not help 
recurring that the paper was ever writ- 
ten at all. Mr. More has, as Mr. Sher- 
man elsewhere declares, created an im- 
pressive place for himself as moralist 
and critic which can not be ignored by 
anyone who would know the best in 
American thought, and he merits re- 
spectful treatment even from his friends. 
Has Mr. Sherman indeed been quite fair 
to his subject? Or, even more, has he 
not ignored the whole issue existing be- 
tween Mr. More and current philosophy 
for the sake of a sentiment, worthy of 
praise it may be, but a sentiment never- 
theless that somehow inconveniently gets 
in the way of clear distinctions? 

Why, for example, has he chosen Dr. 
Johnson for companion for Mr. More’s 
musings, implying that Mr. More rests 
his critical philosophy on the same kind 
of reverence for the past as the worthy 
Doctor, who in many other respects 
would have realized our ideal of what 
a modern humanist should be? Did 
Dr. Johnson, moreover, disdain the aver- 
age man, or did even Burke as he fought 
for justice for oppressed peoples? If 
not, why did they distrust his capacity 
to govern himself in an _ enlightened 
manner? Would Socrates, finally, really 
have been willing so to abnegate his 
critical life as to become leader of a 
party which was attempting without 


discussion to force a treaty and a League 
upon the American people involving is- 
sues of such momentous import to 
all of us? The liberal tradition of 
Jefferson and the plain people may be 
well enough for campaign material, but 
there is another great American tra- 
dition—that of Washington and Hamil- 
ton and Marshall and Lincoln—which 
needs to be recalled to mind in these 
perilous days of confused thinking. 

Now Mr. .More may be a Tory in the 
latter tradition; and, if so, let us rejoice. 
At least let us not call him unsympathetic 
to the average American simply because 
he does not believe that our great demo- 
cratic and humanitarian experiment has 
succeeded. No doubt there is much that 
is admirable in the average American, 
but we need but to review the spectacle 
of our leaderless conventions, made up 
chiefly of plain people become willing 
tools, to look forward to the coming 
campaigns, to consider our sentimental 
pacifism, our imperialism, our complacent 
Philistinism, our complete confusion of 
ideas or our indifference to them, to be- 
come aware that if the future lies with 
the plain people it is also of the utmost 
importance that some of us should estab- 
lish bases for clear thinking and sound 
morality. Such a critic we have in Mr. 
More, and we should feel pride in the dis- 
tinction with which he has performed his 
task. 

I might comment on other matters in 
Mr. Sherman’s paper. He has a more 
extended personal acquaintance with Mr. 
More than I, but I doubt if he possesses 
a better knowledge of the successive vol- 
umes of the Shelburne Essays or has 
had his thinking more swayed by them. 
I might, therefore, point out to him that 
his regret for the lack of the old poetic 
flavor might have been unnecessary had 
he turned the pages of that same eighth 
volume which contained the offending 
Beckford and allowed his eye to look 
upon the Newman, the Pater, the 
Nietzsche, and the Huxley. In these he 
may find presented beautifully and clearly 
the essentials of Mr. More’s philosophy 
and in them he may delight again in 
the sentences that unroll their sinuous 
length as they explain the causes of ro- 
mantic delay. 

Mr. Sherman seems to me, in fact, to 
be attempting to occupy two stools. To 
a clear perception of the ills of modern 
life, which he has made clear through the 
medium of a distinguished prose style, 
he brings the cheery American senti- 
ment of optimism and an undying faith 
that the plain people of this great land 
will find a way out of their troubles after 
all. I have heard it said that the younger 
generation intend to get him for their 
own. It may be they will succeed, but 
it would be a great pity. 

PEeRcY H. HOUSTON 

Provincetown, Mass., July 15 
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Book Reviews 
A Diplomatic Apologist 


My Turee YEARS IN AMERICA. 
Bernstorff. New York: 
ner’s Sons. 

O one was in a better position to 

enlighten the American public with 

regard to the causes that led us to enter 
the war than Count von Bernstorff. His 
statements before the various investiga- 
ting committees in Germany had divulged 
so much and with such apparent frank- 
ness that many Americans expected his 
memoirs to tell us all. In this expecta- 
tion they will be disappointed. The 
leopard can not change his spots. Count 
von Bernstorff was, is, and will continue 
to be, a diplomat of the old school. Pro- 
fessionally it is the business of such a 
diplomat to safeguard the future of his 
Government. Personally, it is his busi- 
ness to safeguard his own. As the future 
of the Government which he represented 
has been sealed, the ex-Ambassador is for 
a time condemned to confine himself to 
his more purely personal concerns. He 
evidently still believes in his own future, 
though it is now the future of a demo- 
crat and parliamentarian. He is not 
therefore writing as an historian re- 
garding his ended career, in a calm, if 
disheartened retrospect; he is writing as 
one who still sees possibilities for him- 
self, if not in diplomacy, at least in poli- 
tics. It would be a serious mistake, 
therefore, to consider his “plaidoyer” as 
dispassionate history. It is a further 
and exceedingly interesting addition to 
that large library of self-justification 
now appearing in Germany. It differs 
from other volumes only on a point of 
good taste. He spares us the usual pref- 
ace protesting his utter and absolute 
devotion to the truth. Instead, he 
plunges forthwith in medias res. 

Count von Bernstorff, of course writing 
after the event, tells us that he always 
favored the “western policy,” that is, 
the policy which would have brought 
Germany into closer and friendlier co- 
operation with England and the United 
States. To do this it would have been 
necessary to give up the policy of ex- 
pansion toward the east, and sooner or 
later the alliance with Austria and Italy. 
Germany’s sense of security in the Triple 
Alliance was based upon the conviction 
that the antagonisms between Russia and 
England were irreconcilable and that the 
two could never combine against her. 
This feeling Count von Bernstorff did not 
share and he felt that in her economic 
expansion, Germany, since 1900, had been 
“overheating her boilers,” and arousing 
unnecessary and unfortunate hatreds and 
suspicion. This statement of his atti- 
tude we may accept, and it is a tribute 
to his political perspicacity. It is also 


By Count von 


Charles Scrib- 


true that he repeatedly warned his Gov- 
ernment that America was “very great” 
and that it would be a serious matter to 
bring her into the war. So much, he 
may justly claim for himself. Before 
our entry into the war he believed that 
neither side could win a decisive victory. 
If we entered the war against Germany, 
he felt that Germany would lose. This 
dictated his policy which was merely a 
piece of Realpolitik—‘“At all costs keep 
America out of the war.” 

Count von Bernstorff has been regarded 
by a large body of sentimental American 
sympathizers as one of many humane and 
intelligent Germans who on principle did 
not agree with the policy of his Govern- 
ment. Count von Bernstorff believes in 
fostering this illusion. If, however, he 
had any principles in the matter, the 
facts show that they were purely decora- 
tive. In January, 1917, his objection to 
unrestricted submarine warfare was not 
based on principle. It was based on the 
belief that President Wilson would se- 
cure a peace in which Germany would be 
free to settle territorial questions directly 
with her enemies on the basis of a highly 
favorable “war map.” He makes no 
objection to submarine warfare as such. 
He asks only for postponement to give 
the President an opportunity, and the 
significant section of his dispatch of 
January 19, 1917, reads: 


If military reasons are not absolutely im- 
perative, in view of my Telegram 212 [which, 
on January 16th, told of Woodrow Wilson’s 
intention of appearing again before the Senate 
with his peace proposal, as he did on January 
22nd], postponement most urgently desirable. 


On the same day he transmitted to Mex- 
ico the notorious Zimmermann note, 
about the dispatching of which he made 
no protest whatever. Von Bernstorff’s 
conception of the ethics of diplomacy did 
not differ from that of his old-school 
colleagues. 

When von Jagow was displaced at the 
German foreign office by Zimmermann 
the policy of unrestricted submarine 
warfare had triumphed. Von Bernstorff 
realizes the weakness of his position in 
not asking to be recalled at that time, 
and lamely tells us that he received no 
notification that such was the case. 
Diplomats less shrewd than he have 
divined much deeper secrets. He cer- 
tainly knew that such was the fact from 
dispatches received soon after. On his 
arrival in Berlin, however, he was quite 
prepared to undertake the mission to 
Stockholm, and a few months later we 
find him at the Porte. 

It is necessary for Americans, who 
are, according to von Bernstorff, “the 
most sentimental people in the world,” 
to remember these cold facts if they 
would understand the man and his book. 
He was in no sense a “humanitarian,” 
like Colonel House or President Wilson, 
although he seems to have convinced 





both of them that he was such, and that 
he represented the attitude of a large 
part of the German people. He was 
purely and simply a Realpolitiker. He 
differed from his colleagues in Berlin 
only in his fuller understanding of 
American psychology and his clearer 
realization of America’s potential 
strength. 

The purpose and character of his vol- 
ume may be guessed from this analysis 
of his character and activity. It was 
written primarily for the German public 
and tells them what it is best for von 
Bernstorff that they should know. Vir- 
tually all of the documents cited here 
have already become available in Ger- 
many as a result of the commissions of 
inquiry appointed since the German de- 
feat. Even so, certain of these selected 
documents are not printed in their com- 
plete form. Von Jagow’s dispatch of 
November 8 lacks the opening sentence, 
though there is nothing to indicate the 
omission. Zimmermann’s dispatch of 
November 26, 1916, to von Bernstorff, 
omits the significant sentence, “The ques- 
tion about armed merchantmen, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the Admiralty and 
Great General Headquarters, allows no 
further delay.” This could have left the 
German Ambassador in little doubt about 
the German attitude. It is possible and 
charitable to believe that the discrepan- 
cies are due to omissions in cabling. If 
it is necessary to compare texts in such 
dispatches as are here cited, it will cer- 
tainly be necessary for the historian to 
complete Count von Bernstorff’s record 
by including certain dispatches omitted 
altogether by this diplomatic apologist. 
He asserts his entire innocence of “Ger- 
man intrigue” in the United States. He 
has evidently forgotten, among others, 
his dispatch to the German Foreign Of- 
fice, of September 16, 1916, which is so 
brief, pat, and to the point that it may 
be quoted here: 


The Embargo Conference, in regard to 
whose earlier fruitful codperation Dr. Hale 


\can give information, is just about to enter 


upon a vigorous campaign to secure a ma- 
jority in both houses of Congress favorable 
to Germany and request further support. There 
is no possibility of our being compromised. 
Request telegraphic reply. 

That his request was not ignored is evi- 
dent from a further dispatch sent by 
him shortly after: 


I request authority to pay out up to $50,000 
(fifty thousand dollars) in order, as on former 
occasions, tq influence Congress through the 
organization you know of, which can perhaps 
prevent war. 


Such omissions considered in connec- 
tion with von Bernstorff’s repeated 
protestations of entire innocence of any 
participation in, and often any knowledge 
of, German intrigue are a sufficient com- 
mentary upon the reliability of this ac- 
count of his three years in America. 

CHRISTIAN GAUSS 
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A Great American Politician 


SrepHEN A. Doucias. By Louis Howland. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
OUGLAS richly merits inclusion 
among the “Figures from American 

History,” the collective title of the series 
of biographies of American worthies now 
issuing from the Scribner press. Mr. 
Howland leaves upon his readers a clear- 
cut impression of Douglas—of what he 
did and of what he failed: to do. He 
knows his man and the times in which 
he lived. Slips are few, although it is 
of course a mistake to couple Chase in 
1850 with Seward as a Whig in good 
standing. Seward was a Whig leader 
so long as there was a Whig party, but 
Chase had parted from the Whigs nine 
years before, and had since opposed them, 
believing, as he did, that the anti-slav- 
ery cause had more to hope for from 
their rivals. Democratic votes sent him 
to the Senate, and, when slavery was not 
involved, it was with Democrats he 
found himself most in sympathy. 

The hosts of friends Douglas made, 
and the loyalty with which they clung to 
him to the end, demonstrates that he 
must have had much of personal charm 
even if his manners lacked something of 
polish. He was a politician all the time, 
but on occasion he could be a patriot too. 
Although he died less than two months 
after Sumter was fired upon, he lived 
long enough to do more to save the Union 
than did any other, Lincoln alone ex- 
cepted. He was perhaps the greatest of 
a type of public man that has played, 
and is to-day playing, a large part in 
American life. He was a professional 
politician, if by that description nothing 
is implied beyond the literal meaning of 
the words, understanding always that 
naught of pecuniary corruption is even 
remotely suggested; for, all his life long, 
politics was his chief, and usually his 
sole, occupation and concern. He was of 
course a lawyer and he was always ad- 
dressed as Judge Douglas. His pugnac- 
ity, the ease with which he threw him- 
self whole-souled into any cause he 
espoused, his adroitness, his persistency, 
his skill in analyzing, not always with 
perfect fairness, testimony so as to pro- 
cuce the impression he sought, and his 
really wonderful powers in debate, must 
have made him formidable before juries, 
and one to be reckoned with even when 
the struggle was transferred to appellate 
tribunals. 

But after all, it was in politics that 
he lived and had his being. He was a 
politician, and apparently an effective 
one, before he was a voter. During the 
earlier years of his manhood, most of his 
living came from the emoluments of the 
offices he almost continuously held. The 
Legislature made him a prosecuting at- 
torney before he was twenty-two, when 
he had been at the Bar less than a year, 


and a resident of the State but a few 
months longer. While still in his twen- 
ties, he was successively member of the 
Legislature, Register of the Land Of- 
fice, Secretary of State, and Judge of 
the highest court of Illinois. During 
these same busy nine years, he found 
time, as his party’s candidate for Con- 
gress, to make in what was then a Whig 
District a five months’ canvass, carrying 
him into thirty-odd counties, in none of 
which was there a mile of railroad, and 
most of which were destitute of anything 
which to twentieth-century ideas de- 
serves the name of road of any kind. He 
was but little past his thirtieth birthday 
when he became a member of the na- 
tional House of Representatives. His 
promotion four years later to the Sen- 
ate was the actual evidence that he had, 
at the age of thirty-four, become the 
leader of the Democracy of Illinois. For 
fourteen years, and until his death, Sen- 
ator and leader he remained. 

The Presidential election of 1860 dem- 
onstrated that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Democratic voters in the 
North and West had come to look to him 
for inspiration and direction. Such a 
career left him scant time or strength 
for anything other than politics, and 
naturally enough he could not look at any 
question without giving thought as to 
its bearing upon his party’s fortunes. 
We have not as yet any instrument other 
than party through which to govern a 
democracy. We can not have parties 
without party men, willing and able to 
accept the party’s collective judgment as 
superior to their own, ready to defend 
it even when it is not clearly right, and 
convinced that its success is in itself an 
end to be fought for. 

All this cost Douglas nothing. A parti- 
san by nature, he became in his boyhood 
an enthusiastic follower of Andrew 
Jackson, and he was absolutely sincere 
in his devotion to the Democratic party, 
and his conviction that it alone was fitted 
to rule the country. There was much in 
the conditions of the forties and the 
fifties to give plausibility to this belief. 
To him the preservation of his party’s 
unity might well have seemed of vital 
moment to the country itself. As the 
event proved, there was much reason to 
fear that if it broke in two the disrup- 
tion of the Union would not be long de- 
layed. The Civil War came in less than a 
year after the delegates from the far 
South withdrew from the Charleston 
Convention of 1860. He had labored long 
and hard to prevent a breach. To North- 
ern apprehension, he had gone far to 
meet the Southern view. It was at first 
easy for him to do so. His children were 
the owners of many slaves, inherited 
from their Southern mother. He had no 
moral repulsion to slavery. He could 
scarcely understand why the anti-slavery 
men were forever dragging its wrongful- 


ness into politics. He had the less pa- 
tience with them because he thought 
their agitation uncalled for. He was con- 
vinced that slavery was not likely to 
maintain itself except where it was not 
possible for white men to till the soil 
with reasonable comfort. What, then, 
was the use of stirring up the South by 
Wilmot Provisos and the like? The ma- 
jority of Northern Democrats shared his. 
indifference to the moral aspects of slav- 
ery where it already existed. Many of 
them could be persuaded to give it a 
chance to spread over new regions, pro- 
vided always that no attempt was made 
to force it upon white communities in 
which it was not wanted. 

Douglas thought that in his doctrine 
of popular or squatter sovereignty he 
had found a way of satisfying both 
wings of his party. As a solution of the 
immediate problem, it had something of 
the seeming of statesmanship. It broke 
down because the Southern leaders felt 
that they dare not stand by while the 
number of Free States increased. Cali- 
fornia and Kansas had convinced them 
that slavery could not get a hold upon the 
territories unless it was protected by a 
Federal slave code. The reaction to 
his Kansas-Nebraska Act had taught 
Douglas that there was not a Northern 
State in which a majority of the voters 
would support the national Government 
in aggressive interference on behalf of 
slavery. To attempt anything of the sort 
he knew would be to give the Republicans 
a solid North. In the temper of the 
South, secession would follow. His op- 
position to the admission of Kansas un- 
der the Lecompton constitution, and his 
refusal to permit the Charleston Conven- 
tion to demand Federal protection for 
slavery against hostile local legislation in 
the territories, was required as much by 
his devotion to the Union as by the neces- 
sity of preserving his political influence 
north of Mason and Dixon’s Line and the 
Ohio. He failed to keep his party to- 
gether. A mere handful of Presidential 
electors supported him, but the popular 
vote showed that he, and not Brecken- 
ridge and the Buchanan administration, 
had the confidence of a great majority of 
the Democratic voters of the country as 
a whole. 

No part of his life so well became him 
as its last few months. So soon as the 
October elections in Pennsylvania and 
Indiana foretold the November outcome, 
he devoted himself to the saving of the 
Union. He hurried from one Southern 
city to another, ostensibly in the inter- 
est of his own candidacy, which he knew 
was hopeless; in reality to persuade the 
men of the South that the election of a 
Republican President was no justification 
for secession. His auditors were uncon- 
vinced; but when war began he did not 
hesitate a moment. Well was it for the 
country that he did not, and that the 
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Northern Democrats were still freshly 
smarting from their defeat, which they 
felt was far more due to Southern de- 
fection than to Republican votes. It is 
not too much to say that if his stand in 
April and May in 1861 had been other- 
wise than it was, the Union must have 
perished. If the great body of Douglas 
Democrats in the States had then stood 
critically aside, the cause would have 
been lost. That after his death and un- 
der the strain of years of bloody and 
wasting conflict, and of exclusion from 
the counsels of the party in power, many 
or most of them drifted into opposition 
to the war was of comparatively minor 
moment. The momentum acquired in 
the spring of 1861 lasted until the end. 
It may be that his course was all the 
easier and all the clearer because he felt 
so deeply that the supreme prize of 
American political life had been snatched 
from him by the very men in the effort 
to meet whose wishes he had so often 
imperiled his future at home. But ex- 
plain his stand as we choose, appraise the 
rest of his career as we may, in his last 
days he ascendec to the highest summits 
of statesmanship and of patriotism, and 
served his country as it has been given 
to few to do. 
JOHN C. ROSE 


Prophecy and Protest 
In THE Days or THE Comet. By H. G. Wells. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 
Winpmitts, A Boox or Fasies. By Gilbert 
Cannan. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 
“TN the Days of the Comet” is a book 
of prophecy by the Wells of fifteen 
years back, a man largely occupied with 
the panaceas and utopias of an eager and 
still youthful fancy. This kind of doctor 
habitually bases his treatment on the use 
of some powerful purge, war or pesti- 
lence or religious upheaval. Somehow 
the world has to be made clean before it 
can be made whole. Mr. Wells’ comet 
serves the purpose. For a long time it 
is seen sweeping towards our planet, 
which nevertheless remains a stage for 
petty greed and childish cross-purposes. 
Voices are raised to warn humanity that 
its end may be near. But humanity, 
shivering, goes its way towards, as it 
seems, some new manifestation of futile 
violence against itself, through the clash- 
ing of nation with nation and class with 
class. Then the comet touches earth, and 
all living things are stricken with a sort 
of momentary death, from which they 
awake new-born and purified to a golden 
age of mutual love and service. The fan- 
tasy is based on Mr. Wells’ belief in the 
essential decency of human nature. 
Human affairs are out of gear, and it is 
great fun to readjust them and watch 
the wheels go round. The engine, the 
heart of man, is and ever has been “all 
right.” 


Now this is an old-fashioned and senti- 
mental attitude, and shows how far Mr. 
Wells often is from being the satirical 
modern he has sometimes been taken for. 
To the modern or, let us say, the “radi- 
cal,” human nature would appear to be 
a vague and sentimentalized abstraction. 
It represents the weak and corruptible 
side of us, the common frailties which 
bind men in groups for mutual protection 
and aggrandizement. The robust and 
saving fact is that primitive virtue of 
which progress and civilization robbed 
the classes long since, but which the 
masses still happily (and miraculously) 
possess in full measure. With regard to 
political units, industrial systems, cor- 
porations, states, the familiar law holds 
that the morals of the crowd are inferior 
to the morals of the individual. But 
when you come to the largest crowd of 
all, the great majority, the proletariat, 
lo! the rule works the other way. . : 
Mr. Wells’ liberalism has never brought 
him within more than hailing distance 
of this curious theory. His “mind of the 
race,” as expounded in the “Boon” vol- 
ume, is not identified with the will of the 
mob; and often, as in “The Research 
Magnificent,” the theory of aristocracy 
has had honorable treatment at his 
hands. 

Mr. Cannan is more modern and “‘radi- 
cal” than his master. Mr. Wells always 
betrays a kindly feeling even for such 
absurdities as bishops and generals and 
statesmen and respectable citizens. But 
for the grace of God, there he goes. Mr. 
Cannan has no use for them, looks upon 
them with the withering contempt of a 
Sophomore for Prof. Stuffy or “Toot.” 
Bluffy. And he has little hope that, with- 
out his help, this globe which lamentably 
produced them will ever amount to much. 
He sees danger in militarism, but then 
he sees danger in feminism also. Nor 
does he idealize the majority because it is 
unlearned and unwashed. It is for him, 
with his wind-blown arms of satire, to 
wage war with all the divinities of the 
hour. . Except his own, which hap- 
pens to be pacifism. According to the 
Preface, these satires were written be- 
fore the war by way of prophecy and 
protest. Mr. Cannan saw the world 
headed for war and took this way of 
warning everybody concerned—not Eng- 
land against Germany more than Ger- 
many against England. Not altogether 
surprisingly, the first and by far the 
longest of the fables, which had made no 
stir in England, was snatched at by 
German anti-militarists. They asked for 
more. “That,” says Mr. Cannan, “was 
more encouragement than I had received 
in England, and so, for my German 
friends, who had the advantage of living 
under a frank and not a veiled Junker- 
dom, I composed the remaining fables 
and finished them a few months before 
the outbreak of war.” This point of 


chronology was, he says, “useful” later 
as evidence that his objection to the war 
was really a matter of conscience and not 
merely of convenience. His, we perceive, 
is the godlike and comfortable gesture 
of the simon-pure pacifist: “My objection 
to war is that it does not do what its 
advocates say it does, and that no good 
cause can be served by it. Good causes 
can only be served by patience, endur- 
ance, sympathy, understanding, mind and 
will.” Alas, his also is the animus of 
the pacifist, that pugnacious gentleman, 
as his very next sentence ingenuously 
confesses: “The attempt to remove mili- 
tarism and military conceptions from 
among human preoccupations is a good 
cause and that I will serve with the only 
weapon I know how to use—the pen, 
which they say is mightier than the 
sword or even the howitzer.” Odd how 
often impatience and antipathy, rather 
than patience and sympathy, seem to 
dominate the mood of these uncompro- 
mising apostles of peace; how much less 
vigorous their love and admiration for 
those who agree with them, than their 
contempt and hatred for those who do 
not. It is only as a proud belligerent 
minority that they enjoy the game. Mr. 
Cannan would be heartily unhappy in a 
world that agreed with him. 

Therefore we find him, in the familiar 
fashion of his kind, coddling his prefer- 
ence for a certain kind of “scrap,” the 
literary or carpet combat, with hatred 
(sincere, we doubt not) of war as an 
institution. George Samways, the inno- 
cent islander, with his primitive virtue 
unimpaired by civilization, lays bare with 
a few simple questions the cruelty and 
hypocrisy of a war-reared civilization. 
Wars are fought not for any principle, 
but because the capitalists and the arma- 
ment-makers and the old men see their 
profit in war. And so on: all the ordi- 
nary objections to war as an institution 
or an invention, with a complete ignoring 
of war as a condition or a disease. 
Quaintly enough, Mr. Cannan can imag- 
ine only a machine-made method of rid- 
ding the world of this machine-made 
curse. Yet if “good causes can only be 
served by patience, endurance,” and so 
on, surely no good cause can have been 
served by the Philosopher Siebenhaar 
and his pupil Ultimus, when they destroy 
war by force and violence. 

Of the two shorter skits which make 
up the book, “Gynecologia” is a fantasy 
of a woman-ruled world, while “Out of 
Work” appears to be as much as any- 
thing a satirical attack on the conven- 
tional religion of ‘“Fatland,” which 
throughout these papers is Mr. Cannan’s 
name for England. We can understand 
from his point of view the writer’s fre- 
quent gibes at patriotism, but why he 
should assert, in his Preface, that his 
book is “intensely patriotic” is not so 
easy to make out. The truth is, Mr. 
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Cannan, with all his pose of independ- 
ence, is nothing if not a partisan. He 
belongs to his time and his school; and 
neither his paradox nor his satiric 
whimsy nor his flashes of sentiment 
could have been what they are without 
the example or let us say the inspiration 
of a Chesterton, a Shaw, and a Wells. 
The book has, above all, the assertiveness, 
the bumptiousness, the determined bril- 
liancy, and unease which will, we may 
fear, be the hallmark of .the passing 
literary generation to the eye of pos- 
terity. 
Ww. B. 


TheRun of the Shelves 


ANIEL DE FOE is enjoying a second 

vogue in France, this time as a mas- 
ter of the picaresque genre. Moll Fland- 
ers, the Lady Roxana, Colonel Jack have 
each found a faithful interpreter of their 
surprising histories. The revival of the 
three has apparently won so much favor 
for the author that his literary talent, it 
is announced, is next to be demonstrated 
by editions of “La Peste de Londres,” 
and “Les Pirateries du Capitaine Single- 
ton.” The charm of these tales, which 
makes them still enjoyable to French 
readers of our day, is felicitously defined 
by a writer in the Revue Bleue, who ad- 
mits that he has never read novels that 
so strongly resemble memoirs, nor me- 
moirs that seem so little the work of a 
novelist. 

Compared to these novels, the genre of 
confessions or intimate diaries which our novel- 
ists ascribe to persons whose profession is 
not literary, appears to me absolutely false, 
for they bring in literature just where it 
ought not to be and where their art, for the 
sake of probability, should disguise itself. 
The French critic is not blind to the de- 
ficiencies of these picaresque memoirs: 

After the first few chapters, the heroes and 
heroines have nothing new to reveal to us about 
themselves. The souls of Moll Flanders and 
Roxana can not be very complex, and their ex- 
ploits are naturally monotonous. Besides, De 
Foe is more of a moralist than a psychologist. 
He believes that edifying lessons can be de- 
rived from his tales, which he compares to 
gardens where one can reap wholesome, medici- 
nal herbs. He hopes to escape the blame of 
indecency by virtue of the indignation which 
his indecencies arouse in him. But he hap- 
pens to prolong, with a morose pleasure, the 
opportunity to grow indignant. And I do not 
quite see how this can add to the moral gain. 


The “French Quarterly” is a curious 
periodical, published in Manchester, Eng- 
land, edited by professors of French 
literature in Oxford and Liverpool, and 
admitting both French and English hos- 
pitably, if not impartially, to its pages. 
One of its contributors not long since 
attempted to prove the indebtedness of 
“L’Atlantide,” a novel by M. Pierre Be- 
noit, to Sir Rider Haggard’s indestructi- 
ble, if hardly immortal, “She,” and the 

(Continued on page 194) 
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By HARRY W. LAIDLER, Secretary of the Intercol- 


legiate Socialist Society 


A survey of Socialism today around the world, its 
criticism of present-day society, its plan for a future 
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546 pp-, $2.50 


The Limits of Socialism 
By O. F. BOUCKE, Pennsylvania State College 


The strength and weakness of this movement and 
the limits, set primarily by psychology, biology and 
economics, beyond which it cannot operate. 


259 pp., $1.50 
A History of Socialism 
By THOMAS KIRKUP 


The leading phases of historic development from 
the early French Socialists to modern times. 


490 pp., $2.5 
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Elements of Socialism 
3y JOHN SPARGO and GEORGE LOUIS ARNER. 


An authoritative statement of the Socialist indict- 
ment, the theory, the ideal, the movement and the 
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The Essentials of Socialism 
By IRA B. CROSS, The University of California 
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the hunter, angler and wilderness 
traveller. Camp and Trail, Big Game 
Hunting, Rifles, Woodcraft, Shotguns, 
Wing Shooting, Camp Cookery, Trout 
Fishing, Bass and Muscallonge, Salt 
Water Angling, Fish and Game Laws, 
and Places to go are some of the sub- 
jects treated. 


THE HUNTER 
AND TRAPPER 
‘By HALSEY THRASHER $.72 
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Bass, How to Hunt the Honey Bee, 
How to Care for Shotguns and Rifles, 
and How to Dress and Tan Skins and 
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STREAMCRAFT 
By Dr. GEORGE PARKER won 
2.06 


A Manual which will be of great 
interest to the Angling Fraternity. It 
deals with the selection, care, and rig- 
ging of the rod; the art of casting, 
trout habits, lures and their use, in- 
cluding some stream entomology; the 
angler flies and how to tie them, in- 
cluding a description of the most suc- 
cessful trout and bass flies. No other 
volume on American Angling is so 
authoritative and comprehensive. 


FISHING TACKLE 
AND KITS 
By DIXIE CARROLL $2.64 
Fishing pointers written from years 
of lake and stream study and experi- 
ence. How, when and where to fish 
and the right kind of tackle for all 
angles of fishing for the fresh water 
game fish. Fishing facts that will 
make the tyro an expert angler and 
the expert more finished. 


LAKE AND STREAM 
GAME FISHING 
By DIXIE CARROLL $2.44 
A practical Book on the Popular 
Fresh Water Game Fish. Every chap- 
ter covers some phase of the sport of 
angling that will make fishing trips 
more delightful and help fill the creel 
or stringer. 


Our Sporting Goods Department has 
everything for the Outdoor 
Enthusiast 
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editors in the June number return to the 
charge with proofs that “L’Atlantide” is 
likewise indebted to another Haggard 
novel, the “Yellow God.” This little af- 
fair has raised an “émotion vraiment ex- 
cessive,” and M. Pierre Benoit informs 
a journalist that he has received more 
than seven hundred newspaper clippings 
relating to the charge. These are curi- 
ous subjects of agitation to a world sit- 
ting in the débris of conflagration watch- 
ing breathlessly the outbreak of new 
fires. It is said, moreover, that with the 
rarest exceptions nobody who has con- 
cerned himself with the subject has been 
at the pains to read either “She” or the 
provocative article in the “French Quar- 
terly.” M. Abel Hermant in the “Temps” 
(for Paris joins in the mélée) wittily 
remarks that the method of the com- 
batants is “to lock up diligently in a 
cabinet all the documents that might ob- 
struct the judges in the choice of an 
opinion.” The world, it seems, must 
trifle, and it cannot even trifle honestly. 


A good part of W. Douglas Newton’s 
“Westward with the Prince of Wales” 
(Appleton) is given over to the author’s 
astonishment about Canada and the 
United States. He came as a journalist 
with the Prince’s party, and it is clear 
that he writes not only with the warmest 
friendliness for both countries, but as a 
man who was continually swept off his 
feet by the enthusiasm with which the 
Prince was received. Yet, somehow, he 
can not stifle his feeling that folk who 
travel in sleeping cars, eat ice-cream in 
large portions, and maintain “drug- 
stores,” instead of chemists’ shops, in 
which everything on earth is sold, are, 
well, extraordinary. He had seen many 
crowds in the months of his visit, in 
Paris, in the Victory March in London, 
in Canada during the Prince’s tour, but 
of the reception of the Prince, when 
he landed at the Battery in New York, 
he writes: “I had been toughened to 
crowds, yet the New York crowd that 
welcomed the Prince was a fresh experi- 
ence. . . Here was something fresh, 
sparkling, human, warm, ardent, and 
provocative. It was a crowd with a 
flutter of laughter in it, a crowd that 
had a personality, an insouciance, an in- 
dependence in its friendliness.” 


Much has happened in Germany since 
December, 1919, when George Young fin- 
ished his book “The New Germany” 
(Harcourt, Brace and Howe), but later 
events, including the municipal elections 
in Berlin, only confirm Mr. Young’s con- 
clusions in regard to the probable future 
of Germany. Mr. Young says that Ger- 
many was “financially ruined by the war, 
industrially ruined by the revolution, and 
economically ruined by the peace terms,” 
but he expects a recreated Germany to 











rise from the ashes of the present, be. 
cause he is convinced that the Germans 
are “still the sturdiest and steadiest work- 
ers of the world” and that “Germany is 
still the centre of gravity of the Euro. 
pean social system.” Mr. Young deduces 
from the course and collapse of Munich 
Communism that Bolshevism, if inter- 
preted as “an economic class conflict con- 
cerning the dictatorship of the prole 
tariat, can not be established in Germany 
under normal conditions,” that is, pre- 
sumably, so long as the Germans are left 
free to devote their energies to Ger- 
many’s domestic affairs. He is confident 
that Germany will ultimately stabilize 





Books of the Week 


[Selected by Edmund Lester Pearson, 
Editor of Publications, New York 
Public Library.] 


Octoser, AND OTHER Poems, by Robert 
Bridges. Knopf. 
The Poet Laureate publishes a 


volume infrequently; this is his 
newest. 


Books 1N GENERAL (Second Series), by 
“Solomon Eagle.” Knopf. 
More comment on books by J. C. 
Squire, editor of the London Mer- 
cury. 


“Tue Greatest FartureE In ALL His- 
TorY,” by John Spargo. Harpers. 


Sub-title is: A Critical Exami- 
nation of the Actual Workings of 
Bolshevism in Russia. 


Finpinc A Way Out, by Robert R. 
Moton. Doubleday. 
Autobiography of Booker Wash- 
ington’s successor at Tuskegee. 
Tue Lanp or THE BLEssED VirGIN, by 
Somerset Maugham, Knopf. 
Travels in Andalusia. 











her political and economic life on a 
broadly democratic basis. “The New 
Germany” is not a profound book and it 
is frequently marred by bad writing, 
but it is one of the best accounts of 
political and economic events in Germany 
since the armistice. 


In “Occasional Papers and Addresses 
of an American Lawyer,” by Henry W. 
Taft (Macmillan), are brought together 
a number of the more important con- 
tributions which the public-spirited 
author has in the last ten or twelve years 
made to the discussion of current prob- 
lems. They cover a wide range, from 
the recall of judicial decisions to the 
League of Nations, and from State con- 
trol of navigable waters to aspects of 
Bolshevism and of Americanism. They 
are uniformly clear, good tempered, 
and conservatively progressive. 
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The U.S.S. “Hispanola” 


N the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the British Admiralty carried 
on the records of the Royal Sea Forces, 
H. M. 8. “Diamond Rock”—a small rocky 
island off the coast of Martinique. This 
is how it came about: In the year 1803, 
Admiral Hood, in command of a British 
squadron operating against the French 
in the much fought over waters of the 
narrow passage between the Islands of 
St. Lucia and Martinique, faced the dif- 
ficult problem of blockading the enemy 
fleet in the Fours Channel. His small 
force of ships was not sufficient to cover 
all the entrances to the Channel and he 
finally conceived the brilliant idea of 
putting to strategic use Diamond Rock, a 
sheer-sided, cone-shaped island, which 
commands the Fours end of the passage. 
With great labor, three long ‘‘twenty- 
fours” and two “eighteen pounders,” 
were hoisted to the top of the Rock, and 
a gun crew manned the improvised bat- 
tery under the command of a youthful 
Lieutenant, who kept ship’s watch so 
successfully that for a considerable 
period he was able to control the move- 
ments of the French fleet. 

At the present moment, the Navy De- 
partment of the United States is vir- 
tually carrying on its records the U.S. S. 
“Hispanola’—that is, the Republic of 
Santo Domingo. A Rear-Admiral has 
hoisted his colors and his Staff keep the 
watches, carrying out the functions of the 
various Cabinet Ministers. The good ship 
is being run on strict naval principles and 
this deep-sea discipline has served to 
bring quiet to the Republic since Novem- 
ber, 1916, when the Government of the 
United States was forced to take active 
steps to preserve Santo Domingo from 
complete demoralization, and to carry out 
the provisions of the Convention of 1907. 

With the exception of a very few brief 
periods, Santo Domingo has been indeed 
a “land of misrule,” as Sir Frederick 
Treves called it, until three and a half 
years ago. The cruelties of the Spanish 
discoverers to the unfortunate Carib In- 
dians, whom the invaders found in pos- 
session—the greed and despotism of the 
early Spanish Governors—the period of 
the negro slave and his maltreatment— 
Colonial days with revolutionary at- 
tempts ending in independence in the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century— 
afterwards a period of dictators, tyranny, 
and internecine strife—reannexation by 
Spain in the ’60’s—independence again— 
the request of the Dominican Congress 
for annexation by the United States in 
the Presidency of Grant—more revolu- 
tion and tyranny bringing financial diffi- 
culties, until the crisis was reached in 
1905 and 1906, when, harassed by Eu- 
ropean creditors, Santo Domingo ap- 
pealed to President Roosevelt for aid. 


The appeal was heard and experts were 
sent to the Island to make a careful 
study of conditions, and after consider- 
able negotiation the Convention of 1907 
was entered into by Santo Domingo and 
the United States. 

This Convention had as its object the 
rehabilitation of the finances of the Re- 
public through the proper collection and 
application of the Customs Revenues and 
the payment of interest and amortization 
of the large outstanding foreign debt. 
It was a very practical application of the 
Monroe Doctrine, safeguarding Santo 
Domingan finance by means of a bond 
issue guaranteed by the Government of 
the United States. The Customs receipts 
were applied to the actual needs of the 
Government and to the payment of the 
interest and amortization of loans, and 
the surplus went to sorely needed pub- 
lic improvements, such as roads and 
bridges. The Dominican Government, 
on its side, was bound by Article Two of 
the Convention as follows: 

The Dominican Government will provide by 
law for the payment of all customs duties to 
the General Receiver and his Assistants and 
will give to them all needful aid and assistance 
and full protection to the extent of its powers. 
The Government of the United States will give 
to the General Receiver and his Assistants 
such protection as it may find to be requisite 
for the performance of their duties. 

Although the financial condition of the 

(Continued on page 196) 
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(Continued from page 195) 
Republic improved rapidly and there was 
comparative quiet for several years, revo- 
lution and strife broke out again in 1911, 
after the assassination of President 
Caceres, which unfortunate event in- 
augurated a succession of short-lived 
Governments and much revolutionary ac- 
tivity. In his well-known book, “The 
American Mediterranean,” Stephen Bon- 
sal has characterized this period up to 
the time of American Military Govern- 
ment as follows: “The recent history 
of Santo Domingo is a sordid story of 
bloodshed, rapine, and corruption.” In 
1915 and 1916 Government followed Gov- 
ernment, not one being willing or able 
to carry out its treaty obligations, and 
in November, 1916, after many attempts 
to bring about a satisfactory condition 
of affairs without resorting to its rights 
under the treaty, the United States was 
forced to accept its responsibilities and 
establish a provisional military govern- 
ment, under Rear-Admiral Knapp. The 
Provisional Government once established, 
Dominican officials were asked to remain 
at their posts, but the majority left, 
claiming that the sovereignty of Santo 
Domingo had been violated, and forget- 
ting that there were treaty obligations 
which they themselves as well as the 
United States had to respect. 

Conditions were soon bettered through- 
out almost all of the Republic, and the 
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hardworking Dominican, for the first 
time in history, was permitted to enjoy 
the fruits of his labors without fear of 
being pressed into military service by 
the Government or the revolution. But 
the professional politician and his “half- 
brother,” the professional bandit, both 
out of a job, were most bitter, and while 
the first never ceased to appeal to his 
fellow countrymen and to Latin America 
in general for aid to drive out the in- 
vader, the second started a guerilla war- 
fare in the bush against the Marine 
forces, which necessitated a drastic polic- 
ing of those districts. 

Some criticism of the American naval 
administration of Santo Domingo has 
been made. Since Admiral Knapp issued 
his Proclamation of Military Government 
in November, 1916, charges have been 
preferred that American officials have 
been cruel—have oppressed the people— 
have taken away their liberty—have ex- 
ercised a drastic censorship—have set up 
arbitrary military courts. Let us analyze 
these charges: Given the policing of a 
country in which anarchy has been rife 
for years and whose outlying districts are 
the prey of men living much of the 
time in the bush either with the Gov- 
ernment forces or with the revolution, 
it would be a miracle if there had not 
been some cases of just and speedy 
retribution by the Marines, as these 
were sniped at continually from am- 
bush—Santo Domingo, until three years 
ago, was a land of “pistol toters.” But 
oppression there has been none. On 
the contrary, the people have been freed 
from the fear of having their all taken 
from them by one of the contending fac- 
tions, “Censorship” is an unpleasant 
word, but in the absence of adequate laws 
covering libelous and seditious utterances 
something of the sort was necessary for 
the preservation of law and order. Much 
has been said about the military courts, 
but most of the statements are based 
on ignorance of the situation. The mili- 
tary courts have a limited jurisdiction 
and their findings are carefully gone over 
by the highest authority. They are not 
oppressive. The lower Dominican courts 
have been for many years notoriously 
inefficient and corrupt; a great many na- 
tives have welcomed the military tribunal 
as a place of real justice. 

That the military government has been 
of the greatest assistance in promoting 
the welfare of Santo Domingo may be 
read in the record of its achievements. 

1. The establishment of hospitals and dis- 
pensaries throughout the Republic. The placing 
of sanitary officials in every section and the 
issuance of comprehensive sanitary regula- 
tions. 

2. The organization of the collection of the 
internal revenue of the Republic. These col- 
lections have increased from $700,000.00 prior 
to the establishment of the military govern- 
ment to $3,402,641.48 in 1919. 

3. The revision of the Customs Tariff of 
1910, so that on articles of necessity there is a 


lower rate and the cost of living has thereby 
been decreased, at the same time increasing the 
imports and the customs collections. 

4. The settlement of the floating debt of the 
Republic, 9,000 claims having been filed. 

5. By careful conservation of the public funds 
many millions of dollars have been made avail- 
able for the building of roads, public buildings, 
schools, and port works. 

6. The education of the young has been 
greatly advanced; schools and instructors have 
been supplied for 130,000 out of 200,000 chil- 
dren of school age. Primary and secondary 
schools are now offering vocational instruction, 
Special manual training is provided for boys 
in the two correctional schools, and two of the 
five private schools are receiving aid from the 
military government. 

7. A college of agriculture is being organized 
and in the rural schools instruction in agri- 
culture and in gardening is furnished. 

In the building programme eighteen mod- 
ern schools are to be constructed at an expense 
of $800,000. 

9. In 1917 there were about 12,000 pupils en- 
rolled in the schools, and in 1920 there were 
approximately 110,000. 

10. Trunk highways to connect the north 
and south sides of the Republic, as well as the 
eastern and western sides, have been under- 
taken and are rapidly being concluded. The 
harbors are being dredged and better facilities 
for commerce are being provided. 

11. The post office system has been improved 
and eighteen money-order offices have been es- 
tablished. A study has been made of the very 
chaotic and unsatisfactory land law and land 
title system, and it is hoped in time that practi- 
cal land registration laws may be devised. 

Lord Eustace Percy, one of the most 
far-seeing of the younger men in British 
political life, who spent several years at 
the Embassy in Washington, and whose 
views on things American were much 
looked up to by the more advanced of the 
intellectual element, in his recently pub- 
lished book, “The Responsibility of the 
League,” makes the following statement: 

In the last few years the United States has 
been driven into a policy of expansion in 
Nicaragua, in Haiti and in San Domingo; but 
her motives have been, not financial, but 
strategic and humanitarian. From the strategic 
point of view she can not tolerate chronic 
misgovernment in any of the states iying 
within and on the flank of the “south coast 
line” to which she has now pushed forward 
her strategic frontier—the line through the 
Caribbean from Cuba to Colon and Panama. 
And even if it had been possible on grounds 
of expediency to ignore such misgovernment, 
the humanitarian attitude which has been her 
boast would have made inaction impossible. 

In Hayti and in San Domingo she has been 
driven into more far-reaching responsibilities. 
The chronic revolutionary outbreaks to which 
the island had been long inured ended finally 
in hopeless anarchy. Military occupation be- 
came necessary. ... 

This is a clear statement of the prin- 
cipal facts and a fair summing up of our 
relations and responsibilities towards 
Santo Domingo, but it is now the mo- 
ment to look closer into this responsi- 
bility and act upon our past experience 
in Cuba with a view to setting up in 
Santo Domingo a commission form of 
government; to undertake a constructive 
policy for the future welfare of “His- 
panola,” so that the good ship may sail 
out again under her own colors. 
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